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Walking Mourn 


The Pilgrimage 
of a President 


by Barbara Chaapel 





H. name means ‘‘son of a navigator.”’ 
One wonders if his Scottish ancestors could 
ever have dreamed that a Texan McCord 
baptized James Iley would chart a new 
course for Reformed theological education 
in America, indeed for the whole world Re- 
formed family of churches. At the helm of 
what would become the largest Presbyterian 
seminary in America, he steadied its course 
and that of the church it served through the 
unsettled ’60s and the secular ’70s. His time 
at the tiller ending, he leaves Princeton The- 
ological Seminary hallmarked by excellence 
in its scholarship, quality in its preparation 
of future pastors, and commitment to its 
leadership role within world Christianity. 


His Princeton beginnings reveal where his 
heart is still—in teaching, didache, one of 
the deepest roots of the church. He came to 
Princeton in the winter of 1958 to give the 
first Warfield lectures, now an annual lec- 
tureship. At the time he was dean and profes- 
sor of theology at Austin Theological Semi- 
nary. He addressed the topic ‘*The Grace of 
God in Christian Theology.’’ Paradoxically, 
that invitation had come prior to October of 
1958, when he was named to the presidency 
by Princeton’s Board of Trustees. He recalls 
that first lecture with the quip, “‘I was a lame 
duck in one school and a rumor in another.”’ 
The rumor proved true and in the fall semes- 
ter of 1959 the first Warfield lecturer taught 
the first of his many courses in theology and 
ecumenics as the Seminary’s fourth presi- 
dent. He counts it among his greatest re- 
wards to have been a member of the Prince- 
ton Seminary faculty and to have shared the 
calling of teacher with his colleagues. 


Asked about his teaching style, McCord 
calls it ‘‘education by conversion.’’ The 
phrase might well characterize his presi- 
dency. Whether preaching in a church pas- 
tored by an alumnus, talking with a prospec- 
tive student, visiting a faculty member who 
is in the hospital, or representing the United 
Presbyterian Church at a meeting of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, he 
proclaims the Gospel of Jesus Christ in 
which his life and ministry are grounded. 
The distinctive low rumble of the voice be- 
loved by generations of Princetonians speaks 
with compelling power of the God who calls 
men and women and their institutions to be 
transformed. 

In his 24-year presidency at Princeton, 
McCord has maintained the creative tension 
between the highest academic standards and 
the best quality in pastoral ministry. The 
Seminary’s Ph.D. program, which rivals any 
in the country, attests to the former. The 
steady stream of capable men and women 
M.Div.’s and M.A.’s graduating to serve the 
church across the world is a result of the lat- 
ter. The role of a seminary, believes Mc- 
Cord, is to “‘train the professional leadership 
of the church and through its faculty help de- 
velop the church’s program and extend the 
body of theological knowledge.’’ Such has 


(Continued on page 2} 








been Princeton’s mission under his guid- 
ance. 

A person’s greatness could be defined by 
his or her ability to encompass paradox. 
James McCord understands that the Gospel 
is both intensely personal and comprehen- 
sively ecumenical. On the one hand, he is 
personally pastor to countless members of 
the Seminary community. On the other, he is 
the recognized head of the Reformed faith 
across the globe and a leader in dialogue 
with other Christian churches and interfaith 
bodies. 


‘‘To be pastoral is to be personal,’’ be- 
lieves McCord. “‘Whatever one does in min- 
istry, One must do it pastorally.’’ While at 
times he may seem distant in the rarefied air 
of seminary administration, men and women 
in the Seminary community who have been 
troubled spiritually, emotionally, economi- 
cally, or physically, confirm McCord’s deep 
concern for them. He is a man who knows 
that the heart of ministry is caring for peo- 
ple. Perhaps students and alumni/ae know 
best about his pastoring. They continually 
verify his words, ‘‘I try to know every stu- 
dent and to follow every one when she or he 
enters ministry.’’ Asked once why he left the 
pastorate when he came to the Seminary, 
McCord answered, ‘‘I didn’t.”’ 

Pastor in Princeton, internationally he is 
advocate, friend, and intercessor for Chris- 
tians throughout the second and the third 
worlds. From Moscow to Nairobi, from 
Uppsala to Bucharest, his. name is synony- 
mous with the unity of Christ’s church and 


The distinctive low rumble 


of the voice beloved 


by generations of Princetonians 


speaks with compelling power 
of the God who calls men 


and women and their 


institutions to be transformed. 


the interrelatedness of its witness in diverse 
cultures and political systems. He has served 
on the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches and as president 
until last summer of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. Travel for both bodies 
and trips to lecture and preach have taken 
him to every corner of the globe. Many who 
have met him in churches and theological 
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schools abroad have traveled to Princeton or 
have sent their students here to study. 
Through such contacts Princeton has become 
heavily involved with training leadership for 


churches in the third world. (One of the © 


many foreign students to return home with a 
Princeton degree was the late Bishop Sam- 
uel, bishop of public, ecumenical, and social 
services in the Coptic Orthodox Church in 


Egypt, who was gunned down with Anwar — 


Sadat in Cairo.) The invaluable presence of 
international students on campus has in turn 
broadened life and world view for American 
seminarians. 


McCord has an especially deep concern 
for the churches in Eastern Europe. Those 
nations, he says, “‘symbolize total secular- 
ism. The western world is drifting the same 
way and we can look at the church there and 
see ahead of time what will happen here.”’ 
He continues, “‘No church is a stranger. We 
are all one family. My travels have made me 
realize that the world church is a powerful 
influence in the world today. Over 16,000 
people join the church every day in black Af- 
rica. I believe God is still true to his prom- 
ises when the church can take root and flour- 
ish in any culture, any climate.” 


Through such commitment to ecumenical 
dialogue and student exchange, McCord has 
made Princeton Seminary the center of the 
Reformed world. He finds another way to 
put it: ‘“Wherever I go throughout the world 
I know I can have an alumni/ae meeting. We 
met in Nairobi twice and every alumnus 
from Kenya was present both times.”’ 


The goals McCord established at the out- 
set of his presidency have been met. He pio- 
neered the concept of a center of continuing 
education at a seminary. Today over 5000 
people use Princeton’s center yearly for sem- 
inars, workshops, and private study. He be- 
gan the Summer School and the programs 
leading to the doctor of ministry degree and 
the master of arts in theofogical studies. Un- 
der his administration enrollment doubled 
and 26 professorships were fully endowed. 
Over 100,000 volumes have been added to 
the Speer Library, the acknowledged apple 
of his eye. ‘‘It is an excellent collection, 
probably the best theological library in the 
western hemisphere,’ he smiles and says. 
‘‘T want every other part of the Seminary to 
be up to its quality.”’ 

Refusing to take primary credit for these 
accomplishments, instead he points to his as- 
sociates. ‘‘I am very proud of what my col- 
leagues have achieved. The important things 
here go on in the chapel and the classroom. 
I’m a sort of scaffolding. I have never really 
assessed my own accomplishments. I wish I 
could have done more.”’ 


What has James McCord found to be nec- 
essary in being president of the Presbyterian 
church’s largest seminary? ‘‘You have to 
have a sense of humor,’’ he says thought- 
fully. ‘‘Peter Berger called humor a signal of 
transcendence. I agree. I can go along with a 
gag.” 

Obviously, the job also takes almost 
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McCord will miss the students 
most. “‘I love them’’ he 
confides. “‘I love their 

goodness, their zest, 


their energy. I expect 


bf 


the best from them.’ 


super-human energy. Another essential he 
mentions is reading. He reads on the average 
a book a day, a fact that is part of all McCord 
mythology. Every week he reads in Calvin’s 
commentaries, and always when preparing a 
sermon. He recommends the discipline of 
regular reading to clergy: “‘The first thing a 
parishioner notices about his minister is 
when he or she stops reading. People love 
preaching that reflects wide reading.”’ 


McCord will miss the students most. “‘I 
) love them,’’ he confides. ‘‘I love their 
) ideals, their goodness, their zest, their en- 
ergy. I expect the best from them. A Presby- 
' terian minister should be the ablest, smart- 
» est, hardest working, and most humble 
person in any town.”’ 


By and large there have been few real 
changes in Princeton seminarians over the 
past two and a half decades according to Mc- 
Cord. He feels that perhaps today’s students 
are a bit more politicized than their predeces- 
sors. In the main they are people who can 
listen, who care, who respect others, and 
who know what the Gospel is, all essentials 
for ministry. ‘‘Princeton,”’’ he affirms, “‘has 
been blessed with a grand group of students 
in the past 24 years.”’ 

And what of the future? He has thoughts 
about the church of the next two decades. 
‘Theological education must discover how 
to regain the integrity of theology as a disci- 
pline,’’ he reflects. ““With the new waves of 
immigration and the beginning of a new 
America, how will the church equip itself to 
minister to new publics? I rejoice in the re- 
union of the UPCUSA and the PCUS. For 
24 years I have been a part of two churches 
(he was baptized and ordained in the PCUS) 
and now I am happy they will be one.”’ 


Commenting on society at large, he be- 
lieves that the most important questions peo- 
ple are asking today are theological, ques- 
tions having to do with the meaning of life. 
‘‘Emptiness and meaninglessness are the 
biggest problems in modern life,’’ he as- 
serts. ‘‘Many people in our society ‘have it 
all’ and still don’t have the answers.”’ 


He points to an increased need for leader- 
ship in both the church and the nation. 


’ 


‘“There are dramatic problems before us,’ 
he states, ‘‘the threat of nuclear warfare, the 
instability of the human family, the econ- 
omy, ecological problems. These involve 
human destiny. The churches must be effec- 
tual in suggesting solutions.”’ 


More personally, McCord’s future in- 
cludes the chancellorship of the Center of 
Theological Inquiry (CTI), a post-doctoral 
research institute that has been his dream 
since he came to Princeton in 1959. He 
leaves the Seminary to develop that dream. 
‘“T’m looking forward to my work at CTI. 
It’s the center of my interest now,’’ he com- 
ments. *“There is a tremendous need for re- 
search in the area of theology and its relation 
to science, to the phenomenon of religious 
consciousness, and to world religions.’’ 
Scholars have been appointed to the Center 
for the last three years and have already pub- 
lished some of their work. One is Harold P. 
Nebelsick, whose Theology and Science in 
Mutual Modification is the result of his re- 
search for the institution. 


A grandfather of seven, including two sets 
of twin boys, McCord looks forward to 
spending time with his family upon retire- 
ment. His son’s family lives in Colombia, 
South America. One daughter is in Atlanta 
and the other in Washington, D.C. In Sep- 
tember he and his wife, Hazel, hope to travel 
to Europe. ‘It will be the first September I 
can remember when I won’t have to come 
home to go to work,’’ he says. 


Who, finally, is the man- who has been 
Princeton Seminary’s president for the last 
24 years? Perhaps one turns at the last to im- 
agery. 

Like thousands of others, McCord re- 
cently saw Amadeus, the Peter Shaffer 
drama about the life of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart that has taken Broadway by storm. 
Commenting on the title character, a musical 
genius whose stormy life ended at 35, he 
said, “‘I like Mozart. He knew the shadow 
side of life as well as its brightest light.”’ 
Perhaps the same can be said of James Mc- 
Cord. Conscious of his intense, acute mind 
and spirit, colleagues have called him a child 
of light, incandescent. Yet it is the child of 
light who also knows the shadow, and so 
must see more deeply than others. One of the 
most meaningful passages in scripture for 
McCord is from the first chapter of John’s 
Gospel. It picks up the same imagery: “‘The 
light shines in the darkness and the darkness 
has not overcome it.”’ 


One thing is sure: James I. McCord is a 
leader of people, a man whose convictions 
carry him unswervingly onward. A moun- 
tain hiker of the Gamskarkog’el (a peak in the 
Austrian Alps near Salzburg) for the last nine 
summers, he passes on one essential princi- 
ple of mountain climbing: “‘If you're a seri- 
ous hiker, when you get to a place of deci- 
sion about whether to go farther ahead or 
stop, you decide once, and then you stick 
with it and never look back. If you decide to 
go on, you don’t turn back, you climb to 
your goal.”’ 

He has lived as he walks mountains. 
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Vice President Felmeth 
at Alumni/ae Day 
ceremonies this year 





Vice President Felmeth Retires 


This transitional year marks the departure 
of another person familiar to many Spire 
readers. Dr. William H. Felmeth, vice presi- 
dent since 1974, retired at the end of June. 
He has been one of only seven in Seminary 
history who are related as a student, trustee, 
and member of the Seminary staff. 

A graduate of the Pingry School, Harvard 
University, and Princeton Seminary, he was 
awarded a doctor of divinity degree by 
Bloomfield College in 1963. The first man 


A Letter 
from 
Dr. McCord 





by James A. Lacy 


to leave the campus at the outbreak of 
World War II, he served as an artillery offi- 
cer in Alaska and Germany before beginning 
parish ministry in 1946. It was following a 
five-year pastorate in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Cranbury, New Jersey, and a 23- 
year pastorate in The Presbyterian Church of 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey, that he was in- 
vited to return to Princeton by President Mc- 
Cord. In the meantime he had served as 
moderator of two presbyteries, vice- 


Dear Friends of Princeton 

Theological Seminary: 

Since I am retiring from the presidency of 
the Seminary this Autumn, I have been 
given the privilege of writing you a short let- 
ter of gratitude for all that you do to under- 
gird the educational mission of this institu- 
tion. Your visits to the campus in the autumn 
and spring are always high points in the year 
for us, and I know that my successor, Dr. 
Thomas W. Gillespie, will extend a warm 
welcome to you at Autumn Action. 

A new and exciting chapter in the life of 
the church and the Seminary will begin this 


moderator of the former Synod of New Jer- 
sey, and been involved in preaching mis- 
sions and exchange programs in Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Scotland, and South 
Africa. 


Leaving the Basking Ridge congregation 
was a difficult adjustment for Bill Felmeth. 
‘*He really never did leave the pastorate,”’ 
comments Dr. McCord. ‘‘He brought his 
pastor’s heart with him, and made the 
friends of the Seminary and the people on 
campus his parish.’’ He has guided the Sem- 
inary through two capital campaigns, the 
Fund for the Center of Continuing Education 
and the Tennent Campaign, more by offering 
friendship than by asking for dollars. Typi- 
cal of his approach has been his custom of 
bringing in cut flowers for his office staff 
and leading the hymn singing at Autumn 
Action and Friends Day events. 


Although he maintains that he rarely set 
specific goals in the development depart- 
ment, he leaves behind a lengthy list of solid 
accomplishments. Among them has been a 
spectacular increase in the number of schol- 
arship endowment funds. One hundred and 
fifteen such funds have been established 
since 1974, a one-third increase in nine 
years. Such funds provide direct financial 
aid for students, and have greatly helped the 
seminary cope with inflated costs and a large 
increase in the number of students needing 
scholarship assistance. 


What will he do in retirement? ‘*That’s the 
wrong question to ask,’’ he replies. ‘‘Ask 
me what I am going to be, what I’m going to 
become. I feel a call to a ministry of being, 
rather than doing.”’ It is a time to reflect on 
life, to extract an essence or distillation of 
life’s meaning, he contends. He does intend 
to serve on the staff of a church as part-time 
pastor of visitation, enjoy his grandchildren, 
and take pleasure in drawing close to people 
of all kinds and sharing with them ‘‘as I have 
been doing through the years.”’ B 


fall. The two Presbyterian churches that sep- 
arated in 1861 were reunited in June of this 
year. This action will make possible a reduc- 
tion of staff through consolidation and also 
provide an opportunity for a mission to the 
nation as a whole. There is increasing inter- 
est in evangelism, and many renewal groups 
have sprung up in the church. There is a new 
generation that must be challenged with the 
claim of the Gospel on their lives, and the 
church is now in a position to move in this 
direction. 


Not only will the Seminary have a new 
president and vice president for develop- 




















The Seminary’s 171st commencement exercises were 
| held June 1 in the chapel of Princeton University. Present- 
| ing the commencement addsess was Dr. Bryant M. 
Kirkland, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
_ in New York City, speaking on ‘‘Ministry as Presence and 
| Process.”’ 

| Presiding over his final commencement, Dr. McCord 
concluded the ceremonies with words of farewell to the 






















graduates and the benediction. 





ment, but it will also begin to welcome sev- 
eral outstanding young scholars who will be 
joining the faculty. Dr. Thomas G. Long be- 
gins his work in preaching and worship in 
September, and next June Dr. Patrick D. 
Miller, Jr., will join the faculty as the 
Charles T. Haley Professor of Old Testament 
Theology, and Dr. Craig R. Dykstra will 
come as the Thomas W. Synnott Professor of 
Christian Education. The quality of the fac- 
ulty determines the quality of an institution, 
and these three appointments will add great 
strength to Princeton’s faculty. 


Thanks to your generosity and to the lead- 





ership of the board of trustees, the renova- 
tion of the Tennent Campus is almost com- 
pleted. Roberts Hall is scheduled to receive 
students in mid-September. Space, however, 
continues to be at a premium, and the Semi- 
nary may be forced to add more before this 
decade ends. 

Most of all let me thank you for your pray- 
ers for the Seminary, its students, faculty, 
and graduates. 

Faithfully yours, 


James I. McCord 


Princeton, New Jersey 08542 President 


Assessing 

the Cost 

of a Seminary 
Education 


by James A. Lacy 


‘*What does it cost to go to Princeton Sem- 
inary? How can anyone afford it?’’ These 
are typical questions asked not only by stu- 
dents who want to come here, but also by 
alumni/ae and others who hear that the cost 
of a year at Princeton University and other 
Ivy League colleges is now nearly $13,000. 
Fortunately that is not the cost of a seminary 
education, even though inflation has pushed 
expenses higher over the years. 





At work inside North Hall 


The Tennent Campaign 
Heading Down 
the Home 
Stretch 


We’re coming down the homestretch! 

Not long after the final touches on Tennent 
Hall and Whiteley Gymnasium were com- 
plete in March, the workmen began the final 


Alexander Getty, the director of student 
financial aid, estimates that basic costs for 
full time M.Div./M.A. students (tuition, 
fees, board and room) are $5,760 for single 
students and $8,180 for married students 
with no children. Additional costs for auto- 
mobiles, a necessity for nearly all students 
because of lack of public transportation, and 
such things as medical and life insurance 
raise the total estimate to $6,300 for single 
and $9,400 for married students. 

‘Over 75% of our students were unable to 
pay this full cost and applied for scholarship 
aid,’’ reports Getty. ‘““With an average grant 
of $2,100 plus $1,500 or more from field ed- 
ucation work, the cost is lowered to $2,900 
for single and $5,800 for married students.”’ 
Work, savings, parental help, and loans or 
grants from other sources are expected to 
cover this amount. 

While the cost of a seminary education is 
nearly double what it was in the early 1970s, 
it is still far less than most undergraduate 
schools simply because of the large amount 
of scholarship aid available. Annual gifts 
from individuals and churches plus a great 
increase in the establishment of scholarship 
endowment funds—over 105 in the last 11 
years—have relieved some of the inflationary 
pressure on student costs. Endowed scholar- 
ships, now totaling 363 in number, may be 


phase of this renovation effort by demolish- 
ing the interior of the old School of Christian 
Education building. The school has been 
moved to the first floor of Tennent Hall and 
the Princeton Unit of Recording for the 
Blind, which occupied the basement for 
many years, has moved to much larger quar- 
ters in Whiteley Gymnasium. 


Once the spring semester ended, the dust 
began to fly in earnest. The two apartment 
buildings, North and South Halls, have been 
completely demolished on the inside. New 
fireproof stairwells and other foundational 
work have been added, and the interior to- 
tally redesigned to make one-bedroom or 
larger apartments out of the previously 
cramped quarters. Revamping the space and 
making additional apartments from the of- 
fice and classroom areas in the old Christian 
education building will result in the same 
number of apartments as before, all of them 
much more spacious and comfortable. 

None of the beauty of the old structures 
has been sacrificed, since nearly all of the 
changes to the exterior are inconspicuous. 
Inside the transformation is remarkable, with 
peeling plaster and antiquated kitchens and 
bathrooms being replaced by modern fix- 


initiated in a partial state with a gift of 
$2,500 by churches, individuals or founda- 
tions. A fully endowed scholarship fund is 
$50,000, and its principal will provide a full 
scholarship for at least one student per year 
in perpetuity. Many individuals and 
churches have initiated scholarships with 
several gifts over a period of years and con- 
tinued to add to the principal over a lifetime. 

Scholarship funds have been a part of the 
history of Princeton since its founding in 
1812. The first scholarship was established 
by Martha LeRoy in 1815 and still provides 
aid to students today. By 1820 a total of five 
such funds had been established, including 
one with the delightful title of ‘‘The Charles- 
ton Female Scholarship,’’ which was not for 
women, but founded by the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Female Association of 
Charleston, South Carolina, *‘for assisting in 
the education of pious youth for the Gospel 
ministry.” 

While seminary costs have varied widely 
over the years, there apparently has always 
been the assumption that students must bear 
a part of the expense of their education and 
that some would not be able to afford it. In 
1837 the Seminary Catalogue had the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


There is no charge made either for Tui- 


tures and rooms with a feeling of light and 
space. As with the rest of the Tennent cam- 
pus renovation, the architectural plan is by 
Michael P. Erdman and the construction by 
the firm of Raymond A. Bowers of Prince- 
ton. 


By mid-September all work should be 
completed and a host of married students 
will be moving in as the fall semester begins. 
A celebration of the completion of these 
buildings, to be named Roberts Hall, will 
take place during Autumn Action on Satur- 
day, October 15. Each wing is to be named 
for one of three women who have been 
closely associated with the renovation effort: 
Mrs. Reuel D. Harmon, member of the 
board of trustees; Mrs. Edward K. Miller, a 
long-time friend of Princeton Seminary; and 
Mrs. Peter Raguso, an alumna of the Ten- 
nent College of Christian Education, whose 
resources and mission were transferred to 
Princeton Seminary in 1943. 

That we have been able to move so rapidly 
to complete the construction is a great tribute 
to the generosity of our many supporters. 
The Seminary is grateful to our friends in 
congregations for all that has been done to 
make this improvement possible. a 








tion or Room-rent; but each student pays 
$10 per annum to the ‘General Expense 
Fund’, the object of which is to defray the 
contingent expenses of the Institu- 
tion. .. . The expense of Board in the 
Commons varies from $1.25 to $1.75 per 
week. 


Good as the ‘‘good old days’’ sound, the 
Catalogue went on to say that, ‘‘Indigent 
Students are aided either by the General As- 
sembly’s Board of Education, the Presbyte- 
rian Education Society, or the Funds of the 
Seminary.’’ Now, as then, the primary con- 
sideration is student need in allocating schol- 
arship aid. ‘‘It is assumed that minority, in- 
ternational, and married students with 
families may need more support than others, 
but each case is examined on its own mer- 
its,’’ says Getty. The objective is to make 
sure each student who is accepted can be 
provided the means to complete his or her 
education and to try to keep accumulated in- 
debtedness as low as possible. 


What it costs a student to come to Prince- 
ton and what it costs the Seminary to educate 
the student are two different questions. Last 
year’s average net cost per student was 
$8,800, of which the student paid an average 
of $2,100; the General Assembly $700; the 
endowment funds (including scholarship en- 


South Hall in the midst 
of renovation 





dowment funds) $4,700; and annual gifts 
from alumni/ae, churches, individuals, and 
other sources $1,300. 

The shrinking support of the General As- 
sembly has been a major source of concern 
to all of our Presbyterian seminaries. John 
Galbreath, Director of the Council of Theo- 
logical Seminaries, points out the disparity 
between the rise in the costs of seminaries 
and their static funding by the General 
Assembly. Since 1965 the total budgets of 
the seven seminaries have risen from 
$7,000,000 to $26,000,000. General As- 
sembly Mission Giving support has in- 
creased less than $250,000 in that period, 
meaning, in effect, that its support declined 
from 28.6% to 7.6% of the operating costs. 

Such a decline has meant that the semi- 
naries have come to rely much more heavily 
on churches and individuals, as well as stu- 
dent tuition, to provide the necessary sup- 
port. This has been a long evolution from 
1812, when the Seminary was itself funded 
by the General Assembly, and only scholar- 
ship aid was solicited from churches and in- 
dividuals. 

Consider how much else in seminary life 
has changed since those days. In the 1837 
Catalogue quoted above, there were 137 stu- 
dents and four professors: Archibald Alexan- 
der, Samuel Miller, Charles Hodge and John 
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In memory of: 

The Reverend Robert B. Berger (Class of 
1932) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Henry Seymour Brown 
(Class of 1900), Vice President 1937- 
1946, Emeritus 1946-1966, Princeton 
Seminary, to the Tennent Fund 

Mr. Edward James Croot to the Tennent 
Fund 

The Reverend Alfred H. Davies (Class of 
1944) to the Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

Mrs. Richard J. Dearborn to the Richard J. 
Dearborn Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mr. Donald Gordon to the Erdman Hall 
Fund 

Dr. Norman V. Hope, Archibald Alexander 
Professor of Church History 1946-1978, 
Emeritus 1978-1983, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to the Endowment Fund 

Richard H. Lackey, Jr., to the Richard H. 
Lackey, Jr., Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund ’ 

Dr. John A. Mackay (Class of 1915), Presi- 
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Breckinridge, plus Alexander’s son, J. Addi- 
son Alexander, as associate instructor in ori- 
ental and biblical literature. In the second 
and third years, there were only four courses 
offered, plus exegetical studies. Only He- 
brew was taught as a language; apparently 
Greek was to be learned before enrolling. In 
1983 the number of Master of Divinity stu- 
dents has risen to 560, with another 328 en- 
rolled in six other degree programs and 
5,000 clergy and laity visiting the campus 
continuing education programs. The faculty 
now numbers 40 plus 21 visiting professors 
and lecturers. Courses are offered in 17 
fields, and there are 30 classes in Old Testa- 
ment subjects alone. And while energy costs 
are part of the room rent students must pay, 
at least they do not have to buy wood and 
tend fireplaces to keep their rooms warm in 
Alexander Hall! 

In 1837 America was in a depression, and 
the Old School/New School controversy 
threatened to split the church apart. One 
hundred forty-six years later, some of those 
old controversies are finally being laid to rest 
as the UPCUSA and PCUS reunite. The 
Seminary has grown, changed and flour- 
ished throughout those years, thanks in large 
measure to the strong support of individuals 
and churches. Keeping student costs within 
reason has always been a major concern. @ 
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Wejimes 


dent 1936-1959, Emeritus 1959-1983, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Speer Library 
Endowment Fund and to the Reverend Dr. 
Orion C. Hopper Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend John J. Pierce (Class of 
1820), his son, the Reverend B. R. Pierce, 
his grandson, The Reverend R. E. Pierce, 
and his granddaughter, Mary Pierce Hahn, 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Charles M. Prugh (Class of 
1931) to the 1983 Alumni/ae Roll Call 

James K. Quay, Vice President 1948-1957, 
Emeritus 1957-1982, Princeton Seminary, 
to the James K. Quay Memorial Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Andrew M. Sebben (Class of 
1944) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Edwin L. Shelling (Class of 
1924) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Robert M. Skinner (Class of 
1934), Vice President 1946-1967, Prince- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Gifts 

(Continued from page 7) 
ton Seminary, to the Robert M. Skinner 
Memorial Endowed Seminar at the Center 
of Continuing Education 

Lois Harkrider Stair to the Lois Harkrider 
Stair Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend John B. Tavaglione to the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William L. Tucker (Class 
of 1916) to the Education Fund 

Mr. Frank R. Valpey to the Scholarship Fund 

Elmer A. Vieth to the Elmer A. Vieth Me- 
morial Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mr. Harry William Weiss to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Ms. DeAnn Zeok to the Scholarship Fund 


In honor of: 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton W. Bryant to the New- 
ton W. and Betty C. Bryant Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Mr. James A. Carr (Class of 1983) to the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend John Chironna, Jr., (Class of 
1956) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Bransford Eubank (Class of 
1930) to the Courtenay Hughes and Alice 
May Castle Fenn and the Joseph Beverley 
and Mary Bell Broocke Eubank Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 










































































(Class of 1942), Vice President for Devel- 
opment 1974-1983, Princeton Seminary, 
on his retirement, to the Tennent Fund 

‘‘T’d like to make a small gift to the Tennent 
Fund in honor of Dr. William H. Felmeth, 
Pastor Emeritus of the Presbyterian 
Church in Basking Ridge.”’ 

The Reverend Dr. Earl S. Johnson, Jr. (Class 
of 1967) to the Scholarship Fund 

Mrs. Hazel T. McCord to the Tennent Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, President, Princeton 
Seminary, on his retirement, to the Ten- 


nent Fund 

‘*. . . a gift (from overseas) in honor of Dr. 
James I. McCord, President, Professor 
Donald Macleod, and Dr. William 
Felmeth, the three big influences on me 
during my time at Princeton and to whom I 
owe more than I can ever estimate in out- 
look, perception and knowledge,”’ to the 
Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Paul R. Miller (Class of 1955) 
to the Tennent Fund, for Christian educa- 
tion facilities 

The Reverend John L. Muntz (Class of 
1968) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend David C. Searfoss (Class of 
1958) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Richard L. Smith (Class of 
1942) to the Tennent Fund. “‘I would like 
to honor Rev. Richard L. Smith who has, 
to quote from Dr. McCord’s recent letter, 
‘provided for our Christian growth over 
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the years’. A 
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Gordon T. Ward and Kristen J. Boye, newly: 
wed, to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Stanton R. Wilson (Class 
of 1949) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend George Robert Wirth (Class 
of 1949) to the 1983 Alumni/ae Roll Call 

The Reverend Andrew H. Woods (Class of 
1968) to the Scholarship Fund 


In appreciation of: 

“Dr, Frederick “EB. Christian's, (Classvor 
1934) continuing service to our congrega- 
tion as interim pastor for more than a 
year,’’ to the Scholarship Fund 

‘*The Reverend Kenneth J. Wildrick’s (Class 
of 1958) ministry,’’ to the Tennent Fund 


In gratitude: 

‘*T will always have a deep feeling of grati- 
tude for what Princeton Seminary has 
done for me and for my ministry. I know 
our church’s service committee saw this 
gift as one way of insuring the future sup- 
port of Christian education. Our ‘prayers 
and continued interest go with you as you 
complete this important project,’ to the 
Tennent Fund 

‘For the services of the many pastors trained 
at the Seminary,’’ to the Tennent Fund 

‘. . . to express our church’s appreciation 
for the fine work your organization is do- 
ing. We wish you continued success,’’ to 
the Scholarship Fund = 
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Introducing the President 


An Interview with Thomas W. Gillespie, 
the Fifth President of Princeton Seminary 





What are your thoughts on the reunion of 
the church and its implications for Prince- 
ton Seminary? 


The formation of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) occasions both joy and hope. The 
joy comes from the reunion of these two 
parts of the family. The hope, as Dr. Mc- 
Cord expressed it to the General Assembly 
in Atlanta, is that this will be a time not 
merely of reorganization but of renewal. It 
is my conviction that Princeton Seminary 
can play a significant role in the realization 
of this hope. 


Does reunion bring any additional pres- 
sure on Princeton to become more re- 
gional in its orientation? 

I am unaware of any pressure toward re- 
gionalism currently being exerted on the 
Seminary. What pressures may arise as a 
result of reunion can only be imagined at this 
time. The national and international scope of 
Princeton’s ministry, however, is a valuable 
asset to the Church. The same can be said for 
our sister theological institutions. 


Speaking to the alumni/ae in Atlanta you 
said that ‘‘theology belongs to the whole 
church.’’ Could you explain what you 
meant by this and comment on the state of 
theology today? 

My impression is that the Church has al- 
lowed theology to become the private pre- 
serve of the experts. The laity defer to the 
ordained ministry, while our ministers defer 
to the professional theologians. If theology is 
basically the wisdom of faith, then it belongs 
to the entire community of faith. Ownership 
of the theological task must be accepted by 
the whole Church. Pastors and professors 
play a crucial role in fulfilling the task, but 
the task itself belongs to the whole People of 
God. 


The state of theology today, at least in the 
United States, has been determined more by 
the departments and graduate schools of reli- 
gion than by theological seminaries. It is 
characterized by a shift from ‘‘theology’’ to 
‘religion,’ from ‘‘authority’’ (Scripture, 
Church, Creed) to ‘‘experience,’’ from the 
methodology of Barth to that of Schleier- 
macher. I think I understand the motive be- 


hind this change (i.e., the desire to honor the 
human dimensions of faith), but I am still 
waiting to see a positive reconstruction of 
theology on this basis that will nurture and 
challenge the Church. In his inaugural ad- 
dress here at Princeton Seminary, Professor 
Willis spoke of the possibilities of an “‘expe- 
riential Church Dogmatics”’ that would do 
justice to both approaches. Something along 
that line, I believe, is what is needed. 
What general changes do you anticipate in 
theological education at Princeton over 
the long range? 


No doubt there will be changes, but I will 


‘‘My impression is that the Church has 


allowed theology to become the private 
preserve of the experts. ’’ 





not presume to ‘‘anticipate’’ what they might 
be. One crucial issue which, in my judg- 
ment, cannot be avoided has been focussed 
by Dr. Edward Farley in his recent mono- 
graph, Theologia: The Fragmentation and 
Unity of Theological Education (Fortress 
Press). Given the history of theological edu- 
cation and the incredible proliferation of its 
disciplines, the question of the unifying sub- 
ject matter in the seminary curriculum must 
be answered adequately. How it is answered 
will have enormous influence upon the cur- 
ricula of the future. 


Total enrollment in seminaries continues 
to increase in the face of declining church 
membership. What issues does this situa- 
tion raise for theological education in gen- 
eral and Princeton Seminary in particu- 
lar? 

The issue here is a conundrum that must 
be resolved by the Church. Why is it that an 
increasing number of people are being raised 
up for the ordained ministry of the Church 
while the Church itself is declining in num- 
bers? The one is a sign of the vitality of faith 
while the other is an indication of its apathy. 
My hope for the renewal of our reunited 
Church, if realized, would resolve the issue 
by effecting authentic growth in the Church. 
On the basis of my own pastoral experience 
in a very secular area of this nation, I believe 
this can happen if we learn together how to 
proclaim the Good News in word and deed 
in a manner that rings true to human life in 
the world today. The Seminary, it seems to 
me, has a marvelous opportunity to partici- 
pate in the renewal of the Church. 


Recent issues on campus and in the 
church have included homosexuality, le- 
galized abortion, nuclear disarmament 
and divestment. As a Christian minister 
what are your views on these issues? 

I will tell you what I have told my congre- 
gation in Burlingame over the years. Homo- 
sexuality, whatever its etiology may be, Is 
not a part of God’s intention for human sexu- 
ality, and homosexual behavior is a form of 
sin. Abortion is the taking of a human life, 
but there are circumstances in which human 


Continued on page 2 
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‘Every person brings who he or she is to any 
task. That is unavoidable. It also 


spells change. ”’ 


Introducing The President 


a 


life may be taken responsibly. Nuclear dis- 
armament is a necessity, but it cannot be uni- 
lateral. Christians, both individually and 
corporately, have a stewardship responsibil- 
ity for their investment portfolios. Invest- 
ment and divestment are subject to the lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ. These are all critical 
and complex issues which merit open discus- 
sion, and my mind is open to new insights. 
But, as of this moment, these are my views 
expressed briefly. 


What do you think Princeton’s image is in 
relation to her sister seminaries? 


Again I would not presume to know. My 
hope is that they view us as a colleague in 
ministry. I certainly have no desire for us to 
be anything else. 

Would you comment on your experience 
at Princeton as a student and your feelings 
on returning? 

Yes. My experience as a student here be- 
tween 1951-54 was very positive. I gradu- 
ated with a vision of the Church, a concern 
for the world, and an understanding of the 
gospel that have served me well throughout 
almost three decades of pastoral ministry. 
Moreover, my academic training was also a 
superb preparation for a graduate program in 
New Testament studies. In a word, my ap- 
preciation of the gift given to me by the fac- 
ulty and administration of that period has 
grown over the years. 


That sense of gratitude motivates me to re- 
turn now as one who will participate with 
others in preparing the next generation of 
ministers. It is an awesome responsibility, 
but one that challenges me deeply. I covet 
for today’s students the same positive experi- 
ence that was my own. 


How do you think seminary students have 
changed since you went to Princeton? 


The question intensifies my age aware- 
ness. My teaching experience at the semi- 
nary level tells me that there are both simi- 
larities and differences between the 
generations. We are the same in that we are 
believers in Jesus Christ who seek to know 
what it means for us to serve him in and 
through the Church. We are different to the 
extent that the world has changed in the past 
thirty years. Obvious differences include the 
significant number of women in the M.Div. 
program and the graduate programs. That is 
a change which I welcome, having enjoyed 
the ministry of two women pastors as col- 
leagues in Burlingame. Another is the rich 
racial and ethnic mixture of the student body 
today. That too is a welcome change. 

How were you called to the ministry? 

By God, I trust, through my teenage expe- 

rience in the U.S. Marine Corps. When I en- 
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Continued from page / 


listed out of high school, the ordained minis- 
try was the furthest thing from my mind as a 
vocational option. But during my tour of 
duty I learned experientially what a redemp- 
tive difference knowing and believing in Je- 
sus Christ makes in human life. I found God 
‘‘leaning on my life’’ in an unmistakable 
way. For I sensed that if faith made that kind 
of a difference in my own life, it could make 
the same difference in the lives of others. 
The question for me was simply, what are 
you going to do about that? I realize that ev- 
eryone need not answer that question by 
seeking ordination to the ministry. But for 
me it was the way I felt strongly compelled 
to go. Moreover, I can tell you that if I had 
my life to live over I would make the same 
decision in the same circumstances. 


Your ministry has been spent in the pasto- 
rate. How do you think this will help you 
as president? 

I am grateful for my years in the pastorate. 
They have not taught me everything, but 
they have taught me a great deal about life 
and faith and ministry. While that does not 
give me messianic credentials, it does give 
me something worth sharing as an adminis- 
trator as well as a professor. My hope is that 
the presidential office will afford me the op- 
portunity of continuing in the pastoral minis- 
try here. After all, there are people here who 
need to be loved and given the opportunity to 
love in return just as there are in our congre- 
gations. The settings are obviously different, 
but the style of leadership can be the same. 
Do you foresee the president’s role chang- 
ing and if so, how? 

Every person brings who he or she is to 
any task. That is unavoidable. It also spells 
change. How my being in this office will al- 
ter the role of the president is not yet clear to 
me. Right now I am still trying to learn what 
the role is. Perhaps you should ask me this 
question a decade from now. Perhaps then it 
will not need to be asked. 4 

“The Seminary, it seems to me, has a 


marvelous opportunity to participate in the 
renewal of the Church.”’ 








Christian Educator Wyckoff Retires 


A master-builder in the field 





The School of Christian Education at 
Princeton Seminary is one of the best in the 
country, due largely to the work of D. 
Campbell Wyckoff, Thomas W. Synnott 
Professor of Christian Education since 1954. 
Wyckoff retired last summer amidst glowing 
tributes to his work from colleagues at 
Princeton and former Ph.D. students who 
are now teaching at schools and universities 
across the nation and overseas. 


Wyckoff’s interest in the church and its 
educational ministry began in what he calls 
his ‘‘formative period,’ early years with his 
family and in school. His father, Dewitte 
Wyckoff, a lawyer, and his mother, Christa- 
bel Campbell, a teacher, dedicated many 
hours to involvement in parish life, particu- 
larly in religious education and social wit- 
ness. In addition to bequeathing to their son 
their names, they also passed on their faith. 
He remembers accompanying them on the 
trolley when they taught evening courses for 
workers on strike in Passaic, New Jersey. He 
sat in on study groups in his living room 
about home and foreign mission. With his 
parents he visited black Sunday schools 
throughout Bergen County in an attempt to 
bring them into membership of the Bergen 
County Council of Religious Education. 


The Churches of his youth—First Presby- 
terian in Rutherford, the Reformed Church 
in Hasbrouck Heights and First Presbyterian 
in Englewood—rooted his love of the local 
parish, a love that has stayed with him and 
informed his work in Christian education 
curriculum theory. From the beginning he 
sensed the need to link experience and learn- 
ing, to integrate theory and practice. 


Study at the experimental New College, 
part of Columbia University’s Teacher Col- 
lege, provided the opportunity for ‘‘free edu- 
cational innovation,’ he affirms, referring 
to the institution’s insistence on its students 
spending time at the New College commu- 
nity in rural North Carolina and traveling 
abroad. The war prevented the latter for 
Wyckoff, but he did go to North Carolina. 
Life there meant building waterwheels to get 
electricity, cultivating fruit and vegetables 
and canning them for winter meals, caring 
for both dairy and beef herds, and discover- 
ing square dancing, religious revivals and 
mountain arts and crafts for Saturday night 
entertainment. The theme—wedding life ex- 
perience to classroom learning. Later Wyck- 
off returned to North Carolina to work at the 
Asheville Farm School (now Warren Wilson 
College) under the auspices of the Presbyte- 
rian Church’s Board of National Missions. 

All three of Wyckoff’s degrees are from 
New York University, culminating with his 


doctorate in 1948. Between academic de- 
grees he spent several years as a teacher and 
community worker in the Alpine Institute in 
Alpine, Tennessee, served as director of 
youth work for the Greater New York Feder- 
ation of Churches, and was for five years as- 
sistant secretary for Rural Church and Indian 
Work for the Board of National Missions. 
Work in the church and study have been in- 
terwoven ever since. 


His pedagogic career began in 1947 when 
he was called back to NYU to teach in the 
department of religious education, of which 
he later became chairperson. The move to 
Princeton was gradual and quite unexpected. 
‘‘T remember it as a fluke,’’ he admits. 
‘*Princeton needed someone to teach on Fri- 
day afternoons. Dr. Roberts (then the Semi- 
nary’s dean) called NYU and I happened to 
be the only professor with Friday afternoons 
free. I began by teaching one course, then it 
became two, then three. Three years later, in 
the fall of 1954, they offered me the Synnott 
Chair.” 

In nearly three decades on Princeton’s fac- 
ulty Wyckoff has contributed leadership in 
his field as an administrator, a teacher and a 
scholar. He administered the doctoral studies 
program for seven years, until 1969, when 
President McCord asked him to head the 
Seminary’s new summer school. He readily 
agreed. Under his direction the school has 
grown to 260 students, soon to be 300, he 
believes, and the biggest in a seminary na- 
tionwide. ‘‘We do not sacrifice quality for 
size,’’ he insists. ‘The summer school stan- 
dards are as high as any we have around 
here. Every class comprises more than 45 
hours, above the state requirements for three 
credit hour courses.’’ One particular plea- 
sure in his summer school duties is the 
chance to meet students from a variety of de- 
nominations and seminaries and universities, 
many who are matriculating at Princeton for 
the first time. 

A look through the catalogue highlights 
Wyckoff’s focus in the Christian education 
department’s course offerings. He loves 
teaching a systematic approach to the disci- 
pline and has developed such courses as 
Foundations of Christian Education, History 
of Christian Education, Christian Education 
Curriculum, and The Arts and Christian Ed- 
ucation. ‘‘The Christian education program 
runs through all degress because education is 
necessary to all fields of ministry,’’ he ex- 
plains. ‘‘Likewise our field draws freely on 
other disciplines—theological, historical and 
psychological. We could not exist in isola- 
tion. The M.A. is the broad-based degree in 
Christian education, the Th.M. designed for 
a specific specialty in depth. However, it’s 
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D. Campbell Wyckoff 


also important to work with our M.Div. stu- 
dents. The basic questions of Christian edu- 
cation begin to be asked when these students 
do field education and need practical an- 
swers to questions they didn’t even know 
they had.”’ 

One of Wyckoff’s favorite courses was 
one he entitled ““Community and Congrega- 
tion in Christian Education Planning.’’ *‘I 
felt like I was treating myself to a course,” 
he reflects. “‘In the class every student was 
challenged to produce a curriculum guide for 
a specific congregation. I wanted them to 
keep the lens of Biblical and theological un- 
derstanding on that local setting. The reality 
of the local situation provides concrete mate- 
rial for education. Then that can be exam- 
ined conceptually in depth.”’ Again, the in- 
tegrity and interdependence of theory and 
practice. 

Asked why Christian education is unpop- 
ular with many seminarians, Wyckoff says 
the reasons are complex and challenging. 
Some may have had bad Christian educa- 
tional experiences in college or before. 
Many are more attracted by the mystique of 
courses in systematic theology and Biblical 
hermeneutics. ‘‘ You cannot force the practi- 
cality of Christian education on students,” 
Wyckoff believes. *‘The breakthrough 
comes when they begin to feel professional 
stirrings, when they see the significance of 
people deepening their faith and growing to- 
gether. Then they want to understand the 
growth of Christian faith. Sometimes,”’ 

Continued on page 6 


$4 ,096,947.49! That is the way the numbers 
read by October 4. Just in time to qualify for 
the Kresge Foundation grant deadline of Oc- 
tober 15, 1983, a number of generous gifts 
from friends, churches, and alumni/ae 
closed the gap and sent us over the $4 mil- 
lion Tennent Campaign goal. 


Reaching the $4 million mark and the 
completion of the construction happened al- 





One of the remodeled apartments. 


most simultaneously. Two joyful celebra- 
tions marked the end of the third phase of 
construction on the three residential apart- 
ment buildings. In a ceremony held during 
the October meeting of the board of trustees, 
these units, known previously as North and 
South Halls and the School of Christian Edu- 
cation building, were re-named Roberts Hall 
in honor of the late Dean Edward H. Roberts 
who served the Seminary from 1936 to 
1954. Present at the dedication were mem- 
bers of the board and the Tennent Campaign 
National Committee and Mrs. Esther H. 
Roberts, who has remained an active part of 
the life of the Princeton community since her 
husband’s death. 


Along with the renaming of Roberts Hall, 
the three wings were named for three women 
who figured prominently in the Tennent 











Over 
the 


‘Top 


The Tennent 
Campaign 


The newly dedicated 
Roberts Hall. 


Campaign and the life of Princeton Semi- 
nary, Mrs. Margaret L. Harmon, a member 
of the board, Mrs. Mary S. Miller, a gener- 
ous friend of the Seminary, and Mrs. 
Georgette C. Raguso, a Tennent College 
alumna whose initial gift helped to officially 
launch the renovation effort. All three were 
able to be present for the ceremony and see 
the transformation that has taken place in 
these buildings. 

A larger celebration took place the follow- 
ing Saturday, October 15, when alumni/ae 
and friends gathered from around the metro- 
politan area to attend Autumn Action. Fol- 
lowing an address by President Gillespie a 
service of thanksgiving celebrating the com- 
pletion of the Tennent Campus renovation 
was held in Whiteley Gymnasium. An open 
house and picnic lunch were held for the 
guests. Since that date also marked the 200th 
anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris, the official end of the Revolutionary 
War, the day’s festivities were punctuated by 
13 gun salutes, the ringing of church bells 
and an Air Force flyover. 


‘*Four million thanks to all of you’’ was 
Tennent Campaign Chairman David Water- 
mulder’s message to the hundreds of cam- 
paign workers and all the alumni/ae who re- 
sponded so enthusiastically to this effort. 
The box elsewhere on the page lists the totals 
for each group within the campaign, but does 
not show how truly remarkable the response 


President Gillespie 


speaking at 
dedication ceremonies. 


from alumni/ae has been. The goal ot 
$250,000 was 2!/2 times the amount which 
alumni/ae contributed to the Erdman Hall 
and continuing education campaigns. While 
the total shows $232,262, this does not in- 
clude the gifts of alumni/ae faculty and staff, 
or alumni/ae trustees. Adding their con- 
tributions brings the alumni/ae total to 
$305,295.75, with gifts still coming in. 


‘*We hope that additional pledges and gifts 
will be forthcoming,’ says David Water- 
mulder, ‘‘and I would encourage any 
churches which are in the process of making 
a gift to do so.”’ This is because the total 
costs for the renovation of Roberts Hall have 
been considerably higher than the estimate at 
the time the campaign goal was adopted. 
Closer inspection found that the three build- 
ings were structurally weaker than first 
thought, and the additional foundation and 
reinforcement work raised the costs by 
nearly $1 million. 


Those who were here for the two celebra- 
tions found the transformation of the old 
buildings well worth the time, money and 
effort. Each of the three wings feature one, 
two or three bedroom apartments with beau- 
tiful new kitchens and bathrooms. The new 
residents who moved in as classes began ex- 
pressed delight with the amount of room and 
closet space and the light colors. Each of the 
wings has a large lounge for meetings and 

Continued on page 6 
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Princeton Student’s Ministry 
Won Inmate’s Freedom 


by Marc Duvoisin, Staff Writer 


Reprinted by permission of the Philadelphia Inquirer, August 9, 1983 


In a sturdy old frame house filled with 
Victorian end tables and wing chairs, Jim 
McCloskey is putting the finishing touches 
on his master’s thesis. 

Its working title is ‘‘radical discipleship,” 
and it has to do with such figures as the Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. and George Fox, 
founder of the Society of Friends — people 
who did God’s work, heedless of threats to 
life and limb. 

The subject has been an inspiration, said 
McCloskey, 41, who four years ago gave up 
a promising career with a prestigious Phila- 
delphia consulting firm to enroll in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

So has the case of George ‘‘Chiefie’’ De 
Los Santos, 38, who late last month was re- 
leased on bond from Trenton State Prison — 
largely on the basis of evidence brought to 
light by McCloskey, formerly of Malvern, 
Pa. De Los Santos had served nearly eight 
years of a life sentence for murder. 


To win the inmate’s release, McCloskey 
took a year off from his studies; interviewed 
witnesses, jurors, prosecutors and defense 
attorneys from the 1975 trial; dug up proof 
that prosecutors had suppressed information 
damaging to their star witness; and raised 
$18,000 for De Los Santos’ defense fund. 


‘*When he [McCloskey] came to me it was 
debatable in my mind’’ whether De Los 
Santos could be freed, said lawyer Paul Cas- 
teleiro of Hoboken, N.J., whom McCloskey 
hired to see to De Los Santos’ release. ‘‘He 
was unrelenting. He just generated fact after 
fact after fact. 

“But for him, nothing would have hap- 
pened.” 

‘“‘Chiefie’s case has just opened up a 
whole new world for me,’” McCloskey said 
recently during an interview in the spacious 
old house near the seminary grounds where 
he rents a room. ‘‘I’m not going to be a regu- 
lar church pastor. I’m not going to be or- 
dained at this point.”’ 


Instead, he said, he plans to establish a lay 
ministry in Newark, N.J., committed to 
freeing inmates who have been wrongfully 
imprisoned. He has taken on a second case, 
that of Rene Santana, who has been in New 
Jersey's Rahway State Prison since 1976 for 
the murder of a bookmaker. 


‘We are not saying most or even many of 
the homicide convicts in the state prison sys- 
tem are innocent,’’ said McCloskey. ‘‘We 
are saying there are many more innocent 
men languishing in state prisons for capital 
crimes than the public cares to believe.”’ 

The De Los Santos case is an example. 

Chiefie, as he is known, was convicted in 
October 1975 of killing a used-car dealer in 
Newark. The state’s key witness was Rich- 
ard Delli Santi, an informant and petty crim- 
inal, who testified that De Los Santos had 
confessed to the murder while the two were 
in the Essex County Jail in New Jersey. 

On July 5, a federal judge in Newark 
threw out the conviction on the ground that 
the Essex County prosecutor’s office had im- 
properly suppressed information about Delli 
Santi’s background as a police informant. 
The judge ordered prosecutors to retry De 
Los Santos within 90 days or drop the case. 
No decision has yet been made. 


Delli Santi — unbeknownst to the lawyer 
who defended De Los Santos or to the jurors 
who found De Los Santos guilty — had co- 
operated with authorities in at least two pre- 
vious murder cases, each time attesting that a 
suspect had made a jail-cell confession in his 
presence. 

Delli Santi’s testimony ‘‘reeks of per- 
JUDY. SUS. Distretwiudse Frederick: B. 
Lacey said in his ruling. ‘‘Had the jury 
known that Delli Santi had for years told the 
prosecutor what he wanted to hear in ex- 
change for his life and a license to commit 
crime, [De Los Santos] would have been ac- 
quitted.”” 

While officials of the state attorney gen- 
eral’s office decide whether to retry him, De 
Los Santos is living in a Newark housing 
project with his wife, Elena, and a 13-year- 
old stepson — free on $10,000 bond posted, 
at McCloskey’s urging, by the National 
Council of Churches. 

They are close friends now, but Mc- 
Closkey and De Los Santos could not have 
been less alike when they met nearly three 
years ago in the Vroom Readjustment Unit 
of Trenton State Prison, where the state 
sends inmates who have caused trouble else- 
where or who need protection from fellow 
prisoners. 


De Los Santos was one of 26 inmates from 
Rahway State Prison who were being disci- 
plined for their part in a work stoppage. He 
glowered from his 5-by-7-foot cell as Mc- 
Closkey and several other student chaplains 
walked along the tier, offering to talk with 
any inmates who cared to. 

‘‘He did look like an outcast,’’ recalled 
McCloskey, who spent two afternoons a 
week at the prison as part of the Seminary’s 
field-education program. ‘‘No question 
about that. A throwaway.” 

McCloskey, who grew up in Havertown 
and later lived in Malvern, had middle-class 
and success written all over him — son of an 
elder in the local Presbyterian church, gradu- 
ate of Bucknell University, Vietnam veteran, 
business-school graduate, successful man- 
agement consultant. 

He was working at Hay Associates in Phil- 
adelphia, an internationally known consult- 
ing firm, when he ‘“‘felt a call by Christ to 
leave everything and go into His work.”’ He 
enrolled at the Princeton Seminary in Sep- 
tember 1979, supporting himself with the 
savings from his consulting career. 

The two men hit it off, McCloskey in his 
clerical collar and De Los Santos in his 
boxer shorts and rubber sandals, an earring 
in his right ear and the sobriquet ‘“‘Chiefie”’ 
tattooed on his chest. 

‘‘I was not there to force-feed religion to 
these men,”’ said McCloskey. “I was there 
to listen to them. And he was an easy guy to 
listen to.”” 

After two months of prodding by the in- 
mate, McCloskey holed up in the guest room 
of a friend’s home in Valley Forge, where he 
was spending the 1980 Thanksgiving holi- 
days, and pored over the 2,000-page tran- 
script of De Los Santos’ trial, along with po- 
lice reports and other court documents. 

Some flaws in the state’s case became im- 
mediately apparent to him. 

A prosecution witness, Pasquale **Pat”’ 
Pucillo, told Newark police in February 
1975 he had seen two men leaving the car 
dealership immediately after used-car dealer 
Robert Thomas was killed in January 1975. 
During that interview with police, Pucillo 
said he had seen the two men from the rear 

(Continued on page 6) 
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and was not absolutely sure of their identi- 
ties. 

A week later, Pucillo was arrested on drug 
charges. In a subsequent statement, he posi- 
tively identified De Los Santos and a man 
named Lamont Harvey as the men leaving 
the car dealership. 

Pucillo said he had been robbed of $80 
three months earlier by two men, and he told 
police that the men who held him up were 
the same men he saw leaving the dealership. 


However, just before the trial, the indict- 
ment in the slaying against Harvey was dis- 
missed. On the day of the crime, he had been 
in a welfare office in Oakland, Calif. His at- 
torney had a welfare application, forwarded 
by authorities in California and bearing Har- 
vey’s signature, to prove it. 


But the state still had a case against De Los 
Santos. In September, Delli Santi, then serv- 
ing a 60-day jail term for car theft, had wnit- 
ten to an assistant Essex County prosecutor, 
saying he had information incriminating De 
Los Santos in the slaying. 

At De Los Santos’ one-week trial in Supe- 
rior Court in Newark, Delli Santi testified 
that while he was being held in the Essex 
County Jail in August 1975, De Los Santos, 
whom he had met years earlier in a home for 
juvenile offenders, had confessed to the mur- 
der. 


The jurors knew that Delli Santi had a 
string of burglary and car-theft convictions. 
They also knew that at the time of the trial, 
he was awaiting sentencing for conspiracy to 
commit arson. 


They did not know that he was a state’s 
witness in the arson case as well as in the De 
Los Santos case or that he had testified for 
the prosecution in at least two previous mur- 
der cases. 


In appealing De Los Santos’ conviction, 


his attorneys tried to show that if members of 
the jury had known about Delli Santi’s back- 
ground, they would have discounted his tes- 
timony. The state courts disagreed. 

McCloskey thought more evidence might 
make a difference and, in January 1981, he 
took a leave of absence from his seminary 
studies to find it. In the next 12 months, he 
put 10,000 miles on his 1975 Ford Pinto and 
ran up $2,000 in phone bills chasing leads, 
McCloskey said. 

A key source of information was Delli 
Santi, whom McCloskey tracked down in 
the Bronx House of Detention in New York 
City, where he was being held on a burglary 
charge. 

McCloskey learned that Delli Santi had 
been a star informant for the Newark Police 
Department and the Essex County prosecu- 
tor’s office, cooperating in car-theft, arson 
and drug cases in return for lenient sentences 
for his own crimes. 


And from interviews with Delli Santi, 
members of Delli Santi’s family and police 
investigators and from his review of legal 
records, McCloskey was able to put together 
details of Delli Santi’s testimony in two ear- 
lier murder cases. 

In one of those cases, he had testified 
against his cousin, Danny Delli Santi, who 
was convicted of murder. 


Officials of the Essex County prosecutor’s 
office had ‘‘extensive knowledge’’ of Delli 
Santi’s background, Lacey said in his ruling. 
The judge added that he was ‘‘not im- 
pressed”’ with the testimony of former pros- 
ecutor Kevin Kelly, who tried the case, that 
he had not known his star witness was a ca- 
reer informant. 


Asked to compare McCloskey’s work to 
that of a professional investigator, Caste- 
leiro, the Hoboken lawyer, said it was 
‘““much better. The basic difference is a be- 
lief. He believed the guy. He never doubted 
that he’d eventually win.” 


“‘T don’t want to sound immodest,’’? Mc- 
Closkey said, ‘‘but when you’re totally 


single-minded, you never give up. You go 
from lead to lead. You become so absorbed 
that there’s nothing else you think about.”’ 
De Los Santos, who walked out of Trenton 
State Prison on July 26, carrying a portable 
television set and two boxes of legal papers, 
is ‘‘very scared of this whole new life, this 
family responsibility,’ McCloskey said. 
‘*He doesn’t know what the future holds.’ 
As for himself, McCloskey said, he is 
looking forward to completing his thesis in 
the fall and starting work in Newark. 
‘*Referrals,’’ he said with a laugh. ‘‘aren’t 
going to be a problem.”’ Bi 


Over the Top 


(Continued from page 4) 

study space in the basement, as well as mod- 
ernized laundry and storage areas. The exte- 
riors were barely changed, despite the addi- 
tion of fireproof stairwells and almost total 
rearrangement of the interior space. 


‘It is good to see us reach our $4 million 
goal,’> comments David Watermulder. It is 
also good to see our construction reach its 
completion at the same time. To all the 
alumni/ae who contributed, to those who 
served on the national committee, and as 
class stewards, phonathon volunteers and 
area representatives, the Seminary joins 
David Watermulder in grateful thanks. 


BOX SCORE 

Goal _ As of 10/4/83 

Alumni/ae $ 250,000 $ 232,262.00 

Individuals 1,390,000 2,118,956.24 

Congregations 1,000,000 415,180.96 

Trustees 300,000 620,305.07 

Faculty/Staff 60,000 4). 23.22 
Foundations/ 

Corporations 1,000,000 663,012.00 


$4,000,000 $4,096,947.49 





Christian Educator Wyckoff Retires 


Continued from page 3 


Wyckoff asserts, ‘“‘this does not happen in 
seminary, but only after graduation.’’ He re- 
members students who have called him early 
in their first year in ministry asking ‘‘What 
do I do now?” when faced with leading a 
youth group, an adult education forum or a 
teacher-training seminar. 

“In that way the student body has not 
changed much since 1954,’’ he says. In 
other ways it has. In his early years at 
Princeton students came to seminary with 


years of experience in organized Christian 
youth work, campus ministry and national 
college fellowships. ‘‘They knew the 
church,’’ he says. “‘Today, students’ experi- 
ence of the church is almost entirely local, if 
that. The base for understanding ministry is 
more limited.’’ Nevertheless, Wyckoff 
thinks students in the ’80s are more aware of 
global issues of justice and peace than their 
counterparts in the *5Os. Further, pluralism 
in the church is assumed more than it was 30 
years ago and “‘you are less clear what you 
are when you are a Presbyterian,’’ he con- 


6 


cludes. 

If administration and teaching are the first 
two elements in Wyckoff’s professional trin- 
ity, scholarship is certainly the third. His 
theory of Christian education is propounded 
in his Theory and Design of Christian Edu- 
cation (1963). Nothing in the field since then 
has really replaced it. The book develops a 
curriculum theory for Christian education. 
He writes: ‘‘I believe that the organizing 
principle of the curriculum should be the 
Church’s experience, yet without ruling out 
the content of the faith tradition.’” His meth- 









| 


| 





odology for helping people to encounter that 
curriculum is ‘‘involvement in the life and 
work of the worshipping and witnessing 
community in a cycle of orientation, action, 
and reflection.’’ The way people know, ac- 
cording to Wyckoff, is defined by the enter- 
prise that Christian educators seek to under- 


stand and to guide. ‘‘That enterprise,’’ he 


summarizes, ‘‘is the enterprise of the church 
in lifelong nurture toward faith and faithful- 
ness. It must clarify key human questions by 
gradually evolving the answers.”’ 

Wyckoff’s work in curriculum develop- 
ment is nationally recognized for its contri- 
bution to culture-specific and ecumenically- 
based curricula. He has designed and written 
curricula for Christians in the Carribbean 
and the Appalachian Mountains, as well for 
pre-literates in Latin America and for Native 
Americans. 

He will continue his scholarship in retire- 


In memory of: 

The Reverend Dr. Arthur M. Adams (Class 
of 1934) to the Arthur M. Adams Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund and to the Masters 
in Residence Program 

Miss Mary E. Armstrong (Class of 1978) to 
the Mary E. Armstrong Memorial Book 
Fund 

Colonel Guilford C. Babcock to the Guilford 
C. Babcock Seminars at the Center of 
Continuing Education 

John Rea Bamford to the Education Fund 

E. Stanley Barclay to the John L. Felmeth 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Samuel Wilson Blizzard, Jr., (Class of 1939) 
to the Samuel Blizzard Award 

The Reverend Charles S. Burgess (Class of 
1950) to the Elmer G. Homrighausen 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Lucie B. St. Clair to the Albert T. and Lucie 
B. St. Clair Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend John L. Coleman to the 
Scholarship Fund 

C. Stuart and Lucie Cooper to the Henry B. 
and Bellmina McGill Cooper Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Clifford C. Cummings to the Education 
Fund 

Nancy Forbes Daugherty, ‘‘Her Christian 
lifestyle and manner touched so many 
lives. She will be missed.”’ to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Mrs. Richard J. Dearborn to the Richard J. 
Dearborn Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Samuel (Class of 1861) and Sarah Dodd to 
the Samuel and Sarah Dodd Memorial 
Book Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Peter K. (Class of 1915) 
and Helen W. Emmons to the Peter K. and 
Helen W. Emmons Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Ernest and Iris Foose to the Ernest and Iris 
Foose Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


ment. He has plans for two or three books 
and several articles, in addition to a compre- 
hensive annotated bibliography in Christian 
education and related fields. ‘‘I’m so in- 
volved in the field and have so many national 
associations, that I'll continue to do much of 
what I’m doing now, but without the pres- 
sure of regular office and classroom work,” 
he projects. The beautiful study in his New- 
town home, its walls lined with floor-to- 
ceiling bookcases, testifies to his obvious 
passion for reading and research. He antici- 
pates spending satisfying hours there and at 
Speer Library preparing workshops and 
short courses as a consultant to seminaries 
and denominational boards. 


Colleagues will miss Cam Wyckoff’s 
‘*master builder’? approach to his vocation. 
‘‘He is a person with many interests, yet 
single-minded in his calling to be a Christian 
educator,’ Freda Gardner reflects. *‘Cam 


Miss Mary B. Franklin to the Education 
Fund 

Edna MacKenzie Freeman to the Tennent 
Fund 

Miss Rosa Galbreath to the Education Fund 

Tillie Hagedorn to the Ruth M. Hagedorn 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Howard I. Harris to the Education Fund 

Mollie E. and Samuel G. Haslett to the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Wendling H. Hastings 
(Class of 1945) to the Tennent Fund 

Roland M. Hauck to the Hauck Memorial 
Trust Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Professor and 
Dean Emeritus, Princeton Seminary, to 
the Elmer George Homrighausen Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

Dr. Norman V. Hope, Archibald Alexander 
Professor of Church History 1946-1978, 
Emeritus 1978-1983, Princeton Seminary, 
to the Endowment Fund and to the Educa- 
tion Fund 

Dr. Norman V. Hope, Archibald Alexander 
Professor of Church History 1946-1978, 
Emeritus 1978-1983, Princeton Seminary, 
to the Norman Victor Hope Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund: *‘I thank 
God I met Norman, and that we had more 
than forty years of wondrous sharing of 
the faith. His the victory, his the triumph. 
Now all who follow in his train must lift 
the same light he raised on high.”’ 

Paul W. Johnston to the Paul W. and William 
R. Johnston Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Lefferts Loetscher (Class 
of 1928) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend J. W. Patrick Lowry (Class of 
1950) to the Elmer G. Homrighausen 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. John A. Mackay (Class of 1915), Presi- 
dent 1936-1959, Emeritus 1959-1983, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Speer Library 
Endowment Fund 

4 


knows the history of Christian education and 
the way it has developed in the life of the 
church—its people, its trends and its fights— 
better than anyone else. That we’re going to 
miss. He has immersed himself carefully and 
systematically in his occupational calling.”’ 

‘‘His hallmark distinction,’’ continues 
Gardner, ‘‘is that he has never been easily 
moved off the path he has chosen for him- 
self.’” Wyckoff is a ruling elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church and has never considered 
ordination to the ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments. He has pursued instead the re- 
sponsibilities and work of professional reli- 
gious education with enviable integrity and 
sense of purpose. An exceedingly able theo- 
logian and an exceedingly committed 
churchman, he leaves to the Seminary and 
the church a well-crafted theory of education 
that has been tested and honed in the field of 
life experience. ‘| 





Dr. John A. Mackay (Class of 1915), Presi- 
dent 1936-1959, Emeritus 1959-1983, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Tennent Fund 

J. Andrew Marsh and Frank Marsh to the 
Education Fund 

The Reverend Matthews E. McPhail (Class 
of 1930) to the 1983 Alumni/ae Roll Call 

Jessie Lovett Morgan to the Education Fund 

Frederick Neumann to the Frederick 
Neumann Memorial Endowment Fund 

John C. Nevin (Class of 1932) to the Ten- 
nent Fund 

Charles E. Patton (Class of 1899) to the Ed- 
ucation Fund 

Mr. Dorwin S. Pearson, an Elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Punta Gorda, Flor- 
ida, to Roberts Hall 

James K. Quay to the James K. Quay Me- 
morial Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Ella Turpie Reimherr to the Center of Con- 
tinuing Education Fund 

Julie Revsin to the Julie Revsin Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Edward J. Root to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. W. Sherman Skinner 
(Class of 1930) to the Education Fund 

Dr. Geza Soos to the Dr. Geza Soos Memo- 
rial Scholarship Fund 

Mr. Richard Taylor to the Tennent Fund 

Elmer A. Vieth to the Elmer A. Vieth Me- 
morial Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend W. Trevor Wagg (Class of 
1960) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. Walker 
(Class of 1910) to the Education Fund 

Jimmy Wilson to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Robert A. N. Wilson, Jr. to 
the Scholarship Fund 
Marcus S. Wright, Jr. to the Education Fund 


In honor of: 
Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant to the New- 


Continued on page 8 
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Continued from page 7 
ton W. and Betty C. Bryant Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle (Class of 
1930) to the Scholarship Fund 

Ms. Judy Dean: ‘‘This is sent as a tribute to 
Judy Dean (Class of 1984) who served in a 
training program in our church last sum- 
mer,’’ to the Cross Cultural Training 
Program—Egypt °83 

The Reverend Dr. Charles J. Dougherty 
(Class of 1954) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Bransford Eubank (Class of 
1930) to the Courtenay Hughes and Alice 
May Castle Fenn and the Joseph Beverley 
and Mary Bell Broocke Eubank Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(Class of 1942), vice president 1974- 
1983, Princeton Seminary, on his retire- 
ment, to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felineth 
(Class of 1942), vice president emeritus, 
Princeton Seminary: ‘‘On Sunday, Octo- 
ber 23, 1983, we joyfully recognized his 
new tie with us [Presbyterian Church of 
Basking Ridge, N. J.] as Pastor Emeritus 
and we want to mark the beauty and mean- 
ing of that in this manner. We send the en- 
closed gift in love and appreciation of the 
life and ministry of Dr. William H. 





Felmeth who was our beloved pastor for 
sO many years.” 

Marian Z. Jenkins to the Marian Z. Jenkins 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

William R. Johnston to the Paul W. and Wil- 
liam R. Johnston Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Mark J. Keely (Class of 1983) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Beverly J. Leach (Class of 
1979) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend and Mrs. Dana F. Lindsley 
(Class of 1974) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Kenneth B. Lundgren (Class 
of 1983) to the Scholarship Fund. ‘‘. . . 
who graduated from Princeton in June 
1983. Ken grew up in this church, was or- 
dained . . . We are delighted to make this 
gift in Ken’s name.”’ 

The Reverend Philip Rodgers Magee (Class 
of 1952) to the Philip Rodgers Magee 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. James I., McCord, President Emeritus, 
Princeton Seminary, and Hazel McCord, 
to the Tennent Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, President Emeritus, 
Princeton Seminary, on his retirement, to 
the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Paul R. Miller (Class of 1955) 
to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Filbert L. Moore, Jr. (Class 
of 1965) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Maureen J. Morris (Class of 
1983) to the Education Fund 
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The Reverend Thomas S. Mutch to The 
Presbyterian Church in Morristown— 
Thomas S. Mutch Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Charles A. Platt (Class of 
1932) and Mary Elizabeth Platt’s SOth 
wedding anniversary to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Edward H. Roberts to 
Roberts Hall 

The Reverend Robert W. Summers (Class of 
1982) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. David B. Watermulder (Class of 1945) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Weaver to the Educa- 
tion Fund 

The Reverend Nancy Wright (Class of 1977) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff, Thomas W. Syn- 
nott Professor of Christian Education, 
Emeritus, to the Tennent Fund 


In gratitude: 

‘For the inspiration, teaching, counsel and 
triendship of the late Dr. Edler Hawkins.”’ 

“We are grateful for the Seminary’s ministry 
to the whole Church, and especially appre- 
ciative of the many ways in which the 
Seminary has contributed to our congrega- 
tion’s life,’ to the Scholarship Fund 


In appreciation: 

‘This gift is given in appreciation for the ex- 
cellent work we feel the Seminary is do- 
ing.” P| 








“The Seminary as Servant:”’ 
President Gillespie presents his 
inaugural address. 


he last week of March this year was an 
historic time in the life of Princeton Semi- 
nary, for it saw an event that has occurred 
only four times previously in the institution’s 
172-year history: the inauguration of a presi- 
dent. On Wednesday of that week, the 28th 
of March, Thomas W. Gillespie stood at the 
front of Princeton University Chapel where 
John M. Templeton, chairman of the board 


of trustees, officially declared him installed 
as president and professor of New Testament 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


It was the pivotal act in what was an excit- 
ing and eventful week at the Seminary, a 
week filled with pomp and circumstance, 
tradition and grandeur. It included colorful 
academic processions, formal dinners and 
receptions, stirring music by choirs and brass 
ensembles, and addresses by luminaries of 
the Reformed church from all over the 
world. 


But the inaugural week was more than the 
traditional celebration of an historic occa- 
sion. It was a time for the Seminary to look 
forward as well. At President Gillespie’s 
suggestion, the week included time to learn 
and think about the role of the seminary in 
general, and Princeton in particular, in a 
changing church. The unifying theme of the 


week’s events was ‘‘Ministry in a United 
Church.’’ The list of speakers and preachers 
addressing that general theme included 
Thomas F. Torrance, professor of Christian 
dogmatics, New College, Edinburgh; Dr. 
Jan Milic Lochman, professor of systematic 
theology at the University of Basel, Switzer- 
land; Karoly Toth, bishop of the Reformed 
Church of Hungary; C. Ellis Nelson, interim 
president of Austin Theological Seminary; 
J. Randolph Taylor, moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.A.); and, of course, 
Gillespie himself in his inaugural address. 


There were less formal celebrations also, 
most notably, a student-sponsored dance in 
the basement of Hodge Hall honoring and at- 
tended by Gillespie and his wife Barbara. 
There seminarians danced at the base of the 
dormitory’s four-story circular staircase (its 
entire height festooned with crepe paper for 
the occasion) to celebrate their new presi- 
dent’s inauguration in their own way. 


For all the week’s diverse events, the Ser- 
vice of Inauguration and Installation on 
Wednesday was the centerpiece. More than 
1,800 people traipsed through freezing rain 


by Dick Bohlander 
Director of Publications 


to the Princeton University Chapel to ob- 
serve the historic moment. Some 200 institu- 
tional delegates, along with Seminary fac- 
ulty and administrators, processed in their 
colorful academic regalia up the long central 
aisle of the Gothic chapel. 


Music for the service was provided by the 
combined choirs of the Westminster Choir 
College and the Seminary, under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Flummerfelt of the college 
and the Seminary’s director of music, David 
Weadon, and to the accompaniment of the 
chapel’s massive organ. In addition to instru- 
mental music by Gabrieli, Franck, and Bach, 
there were anthems by Charles Hubert Has- 
tings Parry and Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
and a new arrangement of the hymn “‘I Greet 
Thee, Who My Sure Redeemer Art,’’ com- 
missioned for the occasion. 

The service featured a varied and distin- 
guished roster of participants. Calling the 
congregation to worship was the Reverend 
Nancy J. Lammers, a graduate of the Semi- 
nary and associate pastor of Gillespie’s 
former church, the First Presbyterian of Bur- 
lingame, California. Moderator of the Stu- 


Continued on page 2 


Pomp and circumstance: The academic procession in the Princeton University Chapel 
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dent Government Association at the Semi- 
nary, Carol M. Gregg, an M.Div. senior, 
delivered the psalm (no. 111) and Dr. Bruce 
Metzger, George L. Collord Professor of 
New Testament Language and Literature at 
the Seminary, read the New Testament les- 
son (Mark 10:35-45). The Old Testament 
lesson (Isaiah 42:1-9) was read by Dr. James 
H. Costen, president of the Interdomina- 
tional Theological Center in Atlanta and a 
past moderator of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Dr. T. Hartley Hall, 
president of Union Theological Seminary in 
Richmond, Virginia, delivered the benedic- 
tion concluding the service. 


The official acts of installation were pre- 
sided over by Dr. Templeton and included 
Moderator Taylor and Dr. David Water- 
mulder, vice president of the board of trus- 
tees and pastor of the Bryn Mawr (Pennsyl- 
vania) Presbyterian Church. Following Wa- 
termulder’s prayer, it fell to the Seminary’s 
president emeritus, James I. McCord, to 
give the charge to his successor. 


President Gillespie signs the 
Seminary’s book of formulae, making 


his installation official. 





McCord on eroding 
academic standards: 
‘The gentleman’s ‘C’ has 


passed away to a collapsed 
‘B’. It’s simply not true that 


you don’t have to know very 


, 


much to be a minister.’ 





Giving the Charge 


Speaking from the lectern in his distinctive 
gravelly voice, McCord offered Gillespie 
three observations. First, said McCord, the 
president must keep the Seminary ‘‘free for 
the church in order to exercise in every gen- 
eration [a] prophetic role. It is the responsi- 
bility of a seminary to see that theology is 
reinstated to its queenly role in order that the 
church may be given a direction in its life 
and in its mission.”’ 


The second responsibility, according to 
McCord, is to restore eroding academic stan- 
dards. ‘‘The gentleman’s ‘C’ has passed 
away to a collapsed ‘B’,”’ he said. ‘‘It’s sim- 
ply not true that you don’t have to know very 
much to be a minister.”’ 

Third, McCord cited the importance of pi- 
ety, concluding ‘‘. .. the quality that is 
needed for leadership . . . is [the] intuitive 
integrity that grows out of dutifulness to 
God, out of commitment to Jesus Christ, and 
out of [the] desire to serve.”’ 


Presidential pose: Dr. James I. 

McCord, president emeritus, with 

President Gillespie just prior to his 
installation as the Seminary’s fifth president 
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McCord’s last words anticipated what was 
to come next—the inaugural address of his 
successor as president of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Gillespie entitled it “‘The 
Seminary as Servant,’’ and it was probably 
the most anticipated element of the entire in- 
auguration. 

Following McCord’s charge, the new 
president mounted the chapel’s lofty pulpit. 
He began his discussion of the seminary’s 
role as servant by citing Robert K. Green- 
leaf’s essay, ‘‘The Servant as Leader.”’ 
Greenleaf’s concept, ‘‘a logical and an em- 
pirical contradiction,’’ according to Gilles- 
pie, has as its transcendent example the ser- 
vanthood and leadership of Jesus Christ. 
Christian leaders, therefore, should lead as 
Christ did—by serving. 

But, asked Gillespie, *‘What is the institu- 
tional significance of servanthood?’’ With 
the growth of the modern corporation, he 
said, ‘‘we are discovering our inability to 
make our institutions, particularly our large 


Gillespie on the source 
of leadership: 
“I can truly serve this 
institution only if I serve it 
freely, and I can serve it freely | 
only if I look steadfastly 
| beyond it for the source, norm, 


| and meaning of my existence.”’ 


President Gillespie flanked by 
President of the Board of Trustees 
John M. Templeton (left) and 
Moderator J. Randolph Taylor 


institutions, serve the purposes they were 
formed to serve.’’ And ‘‘because theological 
seminaries are academies of the church.. . 
the current criticism of institutions of higher 
learning can be painfully instructive.” 

As at universities, education at seminaries 
has also “‘gone the way of the world,”’ as- 
serted Gillespie, leading to the dissolution of 
the intrinsic relation between piety and 
learning and the reduction of a seminary ed- 
ucation to a professional education for the 
ministry. 

What is needed, he said, is ‘‘a way to unite 
piety and learning, to unite the learning of 
the theological disciplines, and to unite 
learning and piety with the practice of minis- 
try. My plea is for an institution which 
knows how to serve students so effectively 
that they are enabled to serve the Church that 
is called by God to serve the world redemp- 
tively.”’ 

But how can the seminary serve “*. . . for 
the central problem of modern institutional 
life is its corruption by idolatry. Servanthood 
in this context is fruitless unless it is liber- 
ated from the worship of the institu- 
tion. ...’’ The answer, suggested Gilles- 
pie, is that the leaders of seminaries must be 
liberated from such idolatry by faith. By per- 
mitting ‘‘God to define and fulfill our lives, 
we are freed from our enslavement to the 
world in order that we may serve God in the 
world.”’ 

‘I can truly serve this institution only if I 
serve it freely,’’ he said, ‘‘and I can serve it 
freely only if I look steadfastly beyond it for 
the source, norm, and meaning of my exis- 
tence. Servant leadership,’’ he concluded, 
‘*is possible for all who are liberated by God 
through Jesus Christ from the worship of the 
world and its powers.”’ 


Having thus described his own philosophy 


of leadership and his vision of the role he 
envisions for Princeton Seminary, Gillespie 
stepped down from the pulpit, relieved, he 
said later, to be finished with his part of the 
ceremonies—and satisfied with the way 
things had gone. 

The service wound down now in the late 
afternoon as the light filtering through the 
chapel’s stained glass windows grew even 
dimmer. Inside, the mood was undeniably 
buoyant as the organ played the recessional. 
Outside, the freezing rain had turned to wet, 
sloppy snow driven by a ferocious wind. It 
turned out to be the last, and probably the 
nastiest, gasp of the winter, a ferocious 
storm that during that night would drag 
a large portion of New Jersey’s nearby 
beaches out to sea. 

But even the Californians from Gillespie’s 
former Burlingame church seemed unfazed. 
They sloshed gamely through the slush to a 
reception for out-of-town guests at the Uni- 
versity’s nearby Prospect House. There the 
new president was offered congratulations 
by old friends and some new acquaintances. 
He posed for pictures with the mayor of 
Princeton borough and with his entire 
family—wife Barbara, son Scott, daughters 
Dayle and Robyn, and Robyn’s husband, 
Kenneth Glassman. 

As Prospect House slowly emptied, Presi- 
dent Gillespie’s longest day slowly came to 
an end. With all the official beginnings over 
at last, he could look forward to the chal- 
lenges awaiting him in the coming years as 
president of the nation’s oldest and largest 
Presbyterian seminary. What those particu- 
lar challenges might be and how they might 
best be met are yet to be seen. But one thing 
had been made certain by the events of the 
day: Princeton Seminary—and its Presi- 
dent—would lead the church by serving it 
freely through the liberation of faith. 


President Gillespie and presidential colleagues. (Left to right) James 


H. Costen, Interdenominational Theological Center in Atlanta; C. 
Ellis Nelson, Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary; Arlo D. 
Duba, University of Dubuque Theological Seminary; and T. Hartley 

Hall IV, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 





Top center: Jan Milic Lochman, 
professor of theology and rector of 
the faculty at the University of 
Basel, speaks at a special morning 
address in Miller Chapel. 
Top right: Professor Bruce Metzger 
delivers the New Testament lesson 
at the service of inauguration. 
Center left: Dr. Gillespie with the 
mayor of Princeton borough, 
Barbara Sigmund. 
Bottom right: The Seminary 
chorus sing at the morning service 
of worship in Miller Chapel. 
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Trustee Francisco O. Garcia-Treto 
gives the benediction at the morning 
service of worship. 


The practical procedures 
and particular pitfalls 
of presidential 

party planners 


by Barbara Chaapel 
Director of Seminary Relations 
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From: Office of the Vice President 
To: The Seminary Community 
Re: Inaugural Activities 


I am pleased to announce that 
President Thomas W. Gillespie will 
be inaugurated on March 28, 1984. 


~ naugurations remind us of our heritage 
and our roots; they are a chance to think of 
[an] institution in its entirety as compared 
with its constituent parts.’’ So says a special 
‘‘Inaugurations’’ issue of Currents, the pro- 
fessional journal of the Council for Ad- 
vancement and Support of Education. The 
issue was a goldmine of practical sugges- 
tions, pitfalls, and strategies for budding 
‘*jnauguration-planners.”’ 

It showed up in my mailbox on April 4. So 
much for timing! 

To the over 1,800 guests who attended 
President Thomas Gillespie’s inauguration 
on March 28, it probably looked like a flaw- 
less event, albeit dampened by late March 
rain and snow. But the months and weeks of 
countdown were full of surprise moments 
(The inaugural dinner speaker has to be back 
in Budapest when?’’), just-remembered-in- 
time details (‘‘We didn’t order a doctoral cap 
for President Gillespie?’’), and near mishaps 
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(“‘We forgot to invite how many overseas 
delegates?’’). 

For the ad-hoc inaugural committee, the 
show began in early December. We were an 
unlikely assortment: Donna Musso, assistant 
to the president; Mary Grace Royal, secre- 
tary to the board of trustees; John Prager, co- 
opted student; James Armstrong, registrar;: 
Dick Bohlander, manager of publications; 
and yours truly. And dear old PTS hadn’t 
seen an inauguration for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The first big job was putting together the 
guest list. On December 13 Royal found her- 
self promoted to a staff position in the presi- 
dent’s office with a brand new IBM com- 
puter on her desk. She learned how to use it 
in a week, then started the morning, ’til 
night job of entering the names and ad- 
dresses of 2,800 invitees. Meanwhile vari- 
ous Seminary offices were compiling guest 
lists, including delegates ranging from the 
president of Tainan Theological College and 
Seminary in Taiwan to the religion editor of 
the New York Times. 

The invitations, piled high on the presi- 
dent’s conference table, were hand- 
addressed by six people ensconced in the 
president’s room with a pot of coffee and do- 
nuts on a January weekend. They were sent 
out right on target on January 21. With every 
address and name double-checked by Musso 
and Royal, there were only six errors in the 
2,800! 


‘RSE OO RE es Re 


And what’s an inauguration without food? 
The big party was a dinner for the Gillespies 
and 300 special guests the night before the 
big day. Should we go to the ‘‘Nass,”’ hal- 
lowed site of many a Seminary celebration, 
or break with tradition and try the brand new 
Princeton Hyatt Regency? To start his tenure 
as president in a new key, Gillespie chose 
the Hyatt. One of our most enjoyable duties 
as an inaugural committee was a “‘tasting”’ 
session at the Hyatt to choose the menu. Al- 
ways aware of the educational element in ev- 
ery experience, we learned that ‘“‘pommes 
savoyard’’ are roasted potatoes cooked in the 
manner of the Savoy Hotel, that perigour- 
dine sauce has truffles in it, and that we 
didn’t have enough nerve to serve cream of 
escargot soup instead of shrimp bisque. 

Then there was the Great Punch and 
Cookie Debate. Should we have fruit punch 
and cookies at the reception after the service, 
or coffee, cheese, and crackers? Since five 
out of six committee members had sweet 
tooths, the cookies won. Obviously it was 
the right decision—we couldn’t pry people 
out of the University’s Prospect House until 
almost seven o’clock. 

There were details that we never dreamed 
of: renting a dozen umbrellas to loan out in 
case of rain and only getting two back; set- 
ting up video cameras in Stuart Hall for 
those who couldn’t squeeze into Miller 
Chapel; hearing the after-dinner speaker (Dr. 
Karoly Toth) before dinner because he had to 
catch a plane back to Hungary to speak at a 
peace rally; and devising intricate bus time- 
tables (Musso made six rough drafts) to shut- 
tle guests from the Seminary via Jadwin 
Gym to the University Chapel, where the 
service of inauguration was held. And these 
were only the details for which we were di- 
rectly responsible. Elsewhere Seminary staff 
were arranging everything from parking and 
housing to brass fanfares and electronic am- 
plification. 


Despite the hours of careful planning, na- 
ture threw us a last minute curve. On the 
morning of March 28 it began to rain in 
Princeton and by 3:30 in the afternoon, just 
as the service at the University Chapel was 
nearing an end, the rain changed to snow and 
ice. Walking the few steps from the chapel to 
Prospect meant negotiating a sheet of ice and 
more than one new pair of shoes were ruined 
in the slush. It was snowing hard when the 
reception wound down about 6:30. ‘‘I had a 
sinking feeling looking out the windows at 
all those Californians in the snow wondering 
how they were going to get home,’’ laughs 
Royal, recalling the special guests from Gil- 
lespie’s church in Burlingame. ‘‘My last im- 
pression that day was of a California woman 
standing in open-toed shoes waiting for a 
taxi in the snow.”’ 

The weather also forced the line-up for the 
academic procession underground. Hun- 


dreds of black-robed colorfully-hooded dele- 
gates lined up in the chapel crypt squeezed in 
among the heating pipes. They had to wait 
for 45 minutes before the first trumpet note 
began the procession, and Musso still re- 
members the expressions on each of their 
faces as they emerged from the crypt, look- 
ing for all the world like they had lined up in 
a huge sauna. 


But for all of us the service of inauguration 
was a marvelous occasion. “‘I liked sitting 
up in the balcony, knowing it was snowing 
outside and dusk was coming, and feeling 
the warmth and glow of the special cere- 
mony inside,’’ says Musso. A highlight of 
the day was meeting the Gillespies’ friends 
from California who had traveled coast-to- 
coast to share the Seminary’s historic mo- 
ment. They came camera-laden, snapping 
pictures of everything and everyone. A spe- 
cial guest was the Reverend Dr. Leland 
Miller, an 86-year old friend and former pas- 
tor of the Gillespie family who knew ‘“‘little 
Tommy’’ when he was eight or nine. Miller 
traveled all the way from his home in Florida 
to see his ‘‘son in the faith’’ installed as the 
president of Princeton Seminary. 


Each of us still polishes an inauguration 
story or two. Just mention ‘‘rolls and butter’’ 
to Bohlander and his eyes will narrow as he 
recalls Musso and Royal going ’round and 
round about whether to print “‘rolls and but- 
ter’ before, after, or next to “‘coffee and 
tea’’ on the pre-inaugural dinner menu. Pra- 
ger, never one to enjoy surprises, waited 
with some tension until the big evening to 
discover the nature of the musical selections 
planned by students as entertainment after 
the dinner. Delightfully, Susan Schilperoort, 
a junior, sang “‘I Left My Heart In San Fran- 
cisco’’ to the beaming president and his 
wife. 


My own favorite memory is of the profes- 
sional photographer we hired to cover the 
event. To call him dramatic would be an un- 
derstatement. (The first time I phoned him I 
was nonplussed to hear the *‘Hallelujah Cho- 
rus’’ on his answering machine!) More used 
to shooting football games at the Meadow- 
lands and political rallies before primaries, 
he had to be educated a bit on inaugurations 
at theological seminaries. I told him 
repeatedly—‘*‘No photographs during the 
prayers’’—and we got a wonderful shot of 
trustee Francisco Garcia-Treto, arms out- 
stretched, giving the benediction. ‘‘I thought 
it might be a prayer, but it was a great picture 
so I took a chance that it wasn’t!’’ he later 
explained, grinning. 

The weeks of planning seemed like 
months, but the great day was over in the 
proverbial twinkling of an eye. A la ‘‘Carou- 
sel,’’ ‘‘It was a real nice clambake, and we 
all had a real good time,”’ but we fervently 
hope that Gillespie enjoys a long arid healthy 


presidency. 
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In memory of: 


The Reverend Dr. Arthur M. Adams 
(Class of 1934) to the Arthur M. Adams 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mrs. Jean Beal to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Robert B. Berger (Class of 
1932) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Spyker R. Bingaman (Class 
of 1948) to the Education Fund 

Elder J. Raymond Bingham to the Rever- 
end John Winfield Voorhis Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Henry Seymour Brown 
(ClassmO191900), vice “president 
1937-46, Princeton Seminary, to the 
Education Fund 

The Reverend Alexander Daroczy (Class 
of 1923) to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Alfred H. Davies (Class of 
1944) to the Education Fund 

Miss Jessie Doane to the Education Fund 

Mrs. Dunbar A. Eberts to the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Permanent Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

John Ellis and family to the Education 
Fund 

Dr. Charles R. Erdman (Class of 1891), 
professor of practical theology 1905-36, 
Princeton Seminary, to the 1984 Alumni 
Roll Call 

The Reverend Bransford Eubank (Class of 
1930) to the Courtenay Hughes and 
Alice May Castle Fenn and the Joseph 
Beverley and Mary Bell Broocke 
Eubank Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Mrs. Martha Eubank to the Courtenay 
Hughes and Alice May Castle Fenn and 
the Joseph Beverley and Mary Bell 
Broocke Eubank Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Paul E. Ferber to First Presbyterian 
Church of Cranbury, New Jersey, 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 








Dr. Clinton Hancock Gillingham (Class of 
1908), president of Tennent College 
1929-44, to the Tennent Campus Fund: 
**.. . a very astute administrator, a fine 
Christian statesman, and a warm and 
kindly friend to the students, left a last- 
ing spiritual impact on my life.”’ 

The Reverend Dr. Robert Emil Hansen 
(Class of 1943) to the Henry Snyder 
Gehman Award in Old Testament 

The Reverend Dr. Wendling H. Hastings 
(Class of 1945) to the Tennent Campus 
Fund 

Miss Edna Hatfield to the Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Edler G. Hawkins to the 
Edler Garnet Hawkins Memorial Award 
for Scholastic Excellence 

Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen (Class of 
1924), professor and dean emeritus, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Elmer 
George Homrighausen Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

Dr. Norman V. Hope, Archibald Alexan- 
der Professor of Church History 1946- 
78, Emeritus 1978-83, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to the Norman Victor Hope Me- 
morial Scholarship Endowment Fund: 
‘‘For forty-five years my teacher, 
friend, colleague and pastor.”’ 

Dr. David Hugh Jones to the David Hugh 
Jones Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. John A. Mackay (Class of 1915), pres- 
ident 1936-59, emeritus 1959-83, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Class of 
1915 Scholarship Endowment Fund; to 
the Tennent Campus Fund; to the Rob- 
ert E. Speer Memorial Endowment 
Fund for Library Books; and to the 
Class of 1944 40th Anniversary Gift 

Dr. J. Gresham Machen (Class of 1905), 
assistant professor of new testament lit- 
erature and exegesis 1914-29, Princeton 
Seminary, to the 1984 Alumni Roll Call 
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The Reverend John W. Meister (Class of 
1941) to the John W. Meister Award in 
Pastoral Ministry 

John G. Mulder to the Scholarship Fund 

John Pallay and family to the Education 
Fund 

Elizabeth R. Perrine to establish the Eliza- 
beth R. Perrine Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Charles M. Prugh (Class of 
1931) to the 1984 Alumni Roll Call 

Monsieur Antoine Roynier to the Har- 
wood and Willa Childs Memorial Schol- 
arship Endowment Fund 

Nelson E. Schaenen to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Andrew M. Sebben (Class 
of 1944) to the Scholarship Fund 


Lois Harkrider Stair to the Lois Harkrider 
Stair Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Dr. Paul Louis Stumpf (Class of 1930) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Donald F. Taylor (Class of 
1952) to the Education Fund 

Charles A. (Class of 1919) and Alma S. 
Underwood to the Charles A. and Alma 
S. Underwood Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Gilbert F. van Bever to the 
Scholarship Fund 

Elmer A. Vieth to the Elmer A. Vieth 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend John Winfield Voorhis 
(Class of 1920), faculty 1932-35, to the 
Reverend John Winfield Voorhis Me- 
morial Scholarship Endowment Fund 


Mr. William J. ‘“‘Bud’’ Williams to the 
Bryant M. Kirkland Permanent Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund: ‘‘Mr. Williams 
served as clerk of session—Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church with distinction for 
6 years from 1970-75, and provided 
strong leadership to all of us who had 
the privilege of serving on the session 
during his term of office.”’ 


In honor of: 


Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant to the 
Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant Schol- 
arship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. and Mrs. James R. Car- 
roll (Class of 1942) to the Education 
Finds: (0 €xpress «.. 10ve tor me 
Carrolls and ... appreciation for the 
work they’ve done here by this contribu- 
tion to Princeton’s Education Fund.”’ 

Judith D. Dean to the Cross Cultural 
Training Program 

The Reverend Jerry Edward Flanigan 
(Class of 1956) to the Center of Contin- 
uing Education 

Dr. John T. Galloway (Class of 1933), 
board of trustees, Princeton Seminary, 
on the 50th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion, to the John T. Galloway Award in 
Expository Preaching 

Dr. Thomas W. Gillespie (Class of 1954), 
president, Princeton Seminary, on his 
inauguration, to the Scholarship Fund 


Continued on page 8 
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The Reverend Dr. Charles J. Dougherty 
(Class of 1954) to the Scholarship Fund: 
‘It is given . . . in appreciation for the 
training that was given to him and the 
subsequent leadership he has given to 
our church. The gift comes with a 
prayer that someone else may be so 
trained and inspired to go out and give 
strong leadership, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, to another congregation.”’ 

The Reverend Dr. Gerhard H. Grau (Class 
of 1970) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland 
(Class of 1938), trustee, Princeton Sem- 
inary, to the Bryant M. Kirkland Perma- 
nent Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The marriage of Carl Ritter Lammers and 
Linda Sue Lambert to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Kenneth B. Lundgren 
(Class of 1983) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, president emeritus, 
Princeton Seminary, and Mrs. McCord, 
to the President’s Fund; to the 1984 
Alumni Roll Call 

The Reverend David A. Reiter (Class of 
1977) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend and Mrs. Edward H. 
Schulte (Class of 1952) to the Education 
Fund 


Mr. and Mrs. John B. Weaver to the Edu- 
cation Fund 

The Reverend John M. Whallon (Class of 
1943) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Kenyon J. Wildrick (Class 
of 1958) to the Education Fund, ‘‘.. . 
for the teachings received while a stu- 
dent at the Seminary,’’ and to establish 
the Kenyon J. Wildrick—Community 
Congregational Church, Short Hills, 
New Jersey, Award: ‘*. . . the 25th an- 
niversary of Kenyon J. Wildrick’s asso- 
ciation with the Community Congrega- 
tional Church, Short Hills, New 
Jersey: 

The Reverend Dr. Stanton R. Wilson 
(Class of 1949) to the Tennent Campus 
Fund 

Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff, Thomas W. 
Synnott Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion, Emeritus, to the Tennent Campus 
Fund 


In appreciation: 


ee 


. in thankfulness for our pastors, 
George S. Knieriemen (Class of 1953) 
and John O. Wiederholt (Class of 
1970),’’ to the Education Fund 
‘“‘T am thankful for the ministry and mis- 
sion of Princeton Seminary. As a fre- 
quent participant in continuing educa- 
tion events, this is just a small token of 
my appreciation (and the people of Or- 
chard Park Presbyterian) for the educa- 
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tional programs and facilities at the 
Seminary,’ to the Center of Continuing 
Education 
“It is to recognize and acknowledge the 
special importance we as a congregation 
attach to Princeton because of the edu- 
cation being given to one of our young 
men, David Lenz,’’ to the Scholarship 
Fund 
‘‘We are celebrating our 150th anniversary 
as a congregation this year and recall 
that throughout our history including the 
present day Princeton Seminary has 
played a major role in equipping us for 
ministry and mission,’’ to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 
. an expression of our appreciation 
for the theological education your insti- 
tution provided our pastor, Charles C. 
Brock (Class of 1968),’’ to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 
In ‘‘appreciation to the Seminary for the 
excellent training it has extended to 
many of our Navy chaplains who have 
been stationed here at this command. 
The ministry they provide has enriched 
the lives of our patients, staff and family 
members here at this hospital,’’ to the 
Scholarship Fund 
. . in appreciation for the training given 
to First Church staff members. . . ,”’ to 
the Scholarship Fund 
‘*.. . for the Library that I so much enjoy 
using,’’ to Speer Library 
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A CHALLENGE 


By Pash Obeng 


Pash Obeng is a Th.M. student at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


wo-year old Anar- 
leme lay in her mother’s 
hands gasping. In less than 
ten minutes, she was dead. 
The two-year-old girl’s 
life had been cut short. 
Anarleme’s death is just 
one of the thousands of 
cases in which children 
who could have been 
saved are dying in Ethio- 
pia. 

The one-time seat of the 
‘Lion of Judah,’’ the birth 
place of the Rastafarian 
way of life and the cradle 
of humankind has now 
turned into the courtyard 
of death. Ethiopia has 
been a sovereign nation for 
over 3,000 years. Today, 
the common sight is that 
of human lives turned, 
twisted, torn by starva- 
tion. 

This tragic twist of for- 
tune has been attributed to 
factors like overpopula- 
tion, policies of a marxist- 
backed government, lazi- 
ness of the people and the 
reckless use of the land 
with the attendant devas- 
tating effect of the sahelian 
drought. 

Reasons like the above have become over- 
worked terms to describe causes of starva- 
tion in Third World countries. But what else 
is there to be said? 

‘‘Ethiopia has been in a crisis for over a 
decade. Unfortunately, it is only after the 
flurries of media publicity following the loss 
of dear lives that the world seems to have 
known about the situation,’’ says Bishop 
Paulos Yohannes, a Ph.D. student at the 
Seminary. 

Yohannes does not blame the outside 
world for the catastrophe. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ he 
says, ‘‘the Ethiopian government did not in- 
form the world about the gravity of the star- 
vation. 

‘‘Ethiopia’s picturesque landscape with 
parks and gardens has served as a tourist re- 
sort for many years. The tourists, however, 
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who bury the dead are also 
hungry and weak but mis- 
fortune has not dehuman- 
ized them,’’ Yohannes 
adds. 

Also, as the starving 
people walk in searing 
heat to centers of food sup- 
ply, many die on the way. 
Other times, they become 
pawns between the Ethio- 
pian government forces 
and Eritrean or Tigrean 
Liberation forces. 
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noticed the parks and missed the human be- 
ings sagging under the weight of starva- 
tion,’’ continues Yohannes. 

The sorry situation in Ethiopia is happen- 
ing in the latter part of this century, a time 
in which humankind has made great ad- 
vances to annihilate itself. 

Bishop Paulos Yohannes laments that 
those who only know about the Ethiopian 
tragedy ‘‘may think it is a country with 
ghostlike people. 

‘‘Despite the catastrophe, no reporter has 
reported of any acts of cannibalism’’ he con- 
tinues. According to him, although about 50 
to 60 people die in the camps each day, “the 
relatives bury their dead with ceremony and 
dignity.’’ In the face of the crippling effect 
of starvation, the people’s distinct culture 
and religious heritage stand firm. “‘Those 
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It is a situation like the 
above that prompted the 
Stewardship Committee at 
the Seminary to look for a 
relief organization that 
would take aid to ‘‘the 
doorsteps of those who 
need it. 

‘‘Our aim is to raise 
consciousness among stu- 
dents, not just to throw 
money at the needy. 
Rather, that they may use 
their money, talents and 
time in helping people no 
matter where they are or 
who they are’’ says Mark 
Southard, chairperson of 
the Stewardship Commit- 
tee and a middler at the 
Seminary. 

Southard says when the committee heard 
about the crisis, they invited Yohannes to 
give them more information. Yohannes gave 
a talk and also showed a film to the Semi- 
nary community in response to the invita- 
tion. The committee then committed 25 per- 
cent of all their Fall Fund drive proceeds to 
helping Ethiopia. 

True to their word, “‘the committee,’ says 
Southard, ‘‘has already donated $1,300 
through the Relief Society of Tigray 
(REST).’’ Southard continues: ‘‘REST is a 
reputable organization that bypasses the bu- 
reaucracy of the Ethiopian government to 
distribute aid to the hinterland.”’ REST, he 
says, is an independent agency that operates 
out of Khartoum, sending aid without divert- 
ing it. ‘‘Fund raising and stewardship are 
(Continued on page 2) 


Ethiopia: A Challenge 

(Continued from page 1) 

spiritual activities, hence the steward must 
give responsibly by knowing how and where 
his or her donation is used,’’ he says. 

It is the responsible generosity of the Sem- 
inary and the overwhelming response of the 
people of the United States of America that 
moved Yohannes to say, ‘‘I am awfully 
grateful to all those who have allowed God 
to use them as his hands to ease the maladies 
of Ethiopia. I am particularly thankful to the 
Stewardship Committee for helping me to 
draw other students’ attention to the suffer- 
ing in the land of Ethiopia.”’ 

The catastrophe in the East African coun- 
try is but one among instances of suffering 
millions in our world. Irrespective of who 
they are or the kind of government they 
have, their tragedy is a tragedy of us all. The 
deaths and agonies of the bereaved families 
affect the world of humankind. Humanity 
did not need the Ethiopian crisis to be re- 
minded that hunger is still with us. 


Yohannes laments that those who 
only know about the Ethiopian 
tragedy ‘‘may think it is a country 
with ghostlike people.’’ 


‘‘The more we have, the greater our re- 
sponsibility it is to help both those dying and 
others who are physically healthy but who 
hunger in many respects,’ argues Bishop 
Paulos Yohannes. 

When the current rain of aid to Ethiopians 
is ended, the country will still be with us as a 
people who need help. The scars of the 
havoc done by the drought to human lives, 
crops and animals will last longer than we 
can imagine. It is hoped that the good will of 
all donors may establish a lasting relation- 
ship with Ethiopia. 

Also, people have given to meet human 
needs in the lives of others. That same ges- 
ture must compel us to take a hard look at 
ourselves and how we live. Whatever our re- 
sponse has been to the plight of the East Af- 
rican peoples, Ethiopia ceases to be only a 
geographical area in Africa. Ethiopia has be- 
come a phenomenon, a Situation that stares 
us in the face in our immediate environment. 


‘‘Nothing is impossible to be accom- 
plished when God moves through the hearts, 
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heads and hands of people,’’ says a mystic. 


Pash Obeng 





New 
Faculty 





Appointments 


Today, two years after Dr. Gillespie began his 

presidency, 24% of the Seminary faculty is new. 

These brief sketches will introduce new faculty 
members to Spire readers. 


Biblical Department 


James H. Charlesworth was appointed 
as the George L. Collord Professor of New 
Testament in July 1984. He fills the position 
vacated by the retirement of Bruce M. 
Metzger. 

An internationally known scholar in the 
New Testament field, Charlesworth has par- 
ticular expertise in the pseudepigrapha and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls found at Qumran. He is 
the editor of a major two-volume work in the 
field, The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, 
published by Doubleday. He has also edited 
John and Qumran, and is the author.of The 
Odes of Solomon (1973) and The History of 
the Rechabites (1982), among other vol- 
umes. Currently in press is The Old Testa- 
ment Pseudepigrapha and the New Testa- 
ment, to be published by Cambridge 
University Press. In addition, he has au- 
thored numerous articles on early Christian 
literature, many focusing on the intertesta- 
mental period. 

Before coming to Princeton, Charlesworth 
was associate professor of religion at Duke 
University, where he had been on the faculty 
since 1969. He is a graduate of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Duke Divinity School, and 
Duke University, from which he received his 
Ph.D. in 1967. He has also studied at the 
University of Edinburgh and the Ecole Bibli- 
que de Jérusalem. 

Charlesworth is a member of the Ameri- 
can Schools for Oriental Research, the Soci- 
ety for the Study of New Testament, the 
American Academy of Religion and the So- 
ciety of Biblical Literature. He has studied 
ancient manuscripts in Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Ankara, Rome, Prague, Geneva, Tubingen, 
Paris, London, Oxford, Manchester, and 
Upsala; and was an area supervisor of an ar- 
chaeological excavation on Mt. Gerizim in 
1968. He co-directed an expedition in South- 
east Turkey in 1982 and worked in 1978 and 
1982 at St. Catherine’s Monastery in the Si- 
nai. He is an ordained minister in the United 
Methodist Church. 


Patrick D. Miller, Jr., joined the Prince- 
ton Seminary faculty in June 1984 as the 
Charles T. Haley Professor of Old Testament 
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Theology. He came to the Seminary from 
Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Virginia, where he was professor of Biblical 
Studies. He had been on the Union faculty 
since 1966. 

A native of Atlanta, Miller received the 
A.B. from Davidson College, the B.D. from 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
and the Ph. D. from Harvard University. He 
did independent research in Jerusalem in 
1966, and was a visiting fellow at Fitzwil- 
liam College, Cambridge University, in 
1977-78. 

A 1966 fellow of the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Study of Religion, he 
has written The Divine Warrior in Early Is- 
rael, Sin and Judgment in the Prophets, 
Genesis 1-11: Studies in Structure and 
Theme, and The Hand of the Lord (with J. J. 
M. Roberts). He has also written numerous 
journal articles for Interpretation, the Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature and the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, among others. He is 
presently working on commentaries on Deu- 
teronomy and the Psalms. 

Miller currently serves on the Inclusive 
Language LectionaryCommittee and the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible Committee. He 
is Old Testament editor for /nterpretation 
and is on the board of consultants for the 
Harvard Theological Review and the edito- 
rial board of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Monograph Series. He is an or- 
dained Presbyterian minister. 


Church History 
Department 


Jane Dempsey Douglass will join the 
Seminary faculty next fall as the Hazel 
Thompson McCord Professor of Historical 
Theology. She will be the first woman to 
join the Seminary’s faculty as a full profes- 
sor. 

Since 1963 she has taught in the School of 
Theology at Claremont College and Clare- 
mont Graduate School in California, where 
she 1s presently professor of church history. 
Prior to joining the faculty at Claremont she 
was associate director of the Presbyterian 
Student Center in Columbia, Missouri, and a 
teaching fellow in church history at Harvard 














Upper left: James H. Charlesworth. 
Upper right: Jane Dempsey Douglass. 
Lower left: James H. Moorhead. 
Lower right: Patrick D. Miller, Jr. 


Divinity School. 

Douglass is the author of Justification in 
Late Medieval Preaching: A Study of John 
Geiler of Keiserberg (1966) and ‘‘Women 
and the Continental Reformation’’ in Reli- 
gion and Sexism: Images of Women in the 
Jewish and Christian Traditions, edited by 
Reuther. She gave the 1983 Warfield lecture- 
ship, entitled ‘‘Christian Freedom in 
Calvin’s Theology,’’ at Princeton Seminary. 

A graduate of Syracuse University, 
Douglass received the M.A. from Radcliffe 
College and the Ph.D. from Harvard Univer- 
sity in the history and philosophy of religion. 
She also studied at the University of Geneva. 

An ordained elder in the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), she is a member of the Ca- 
ribbean and North American Area Council 
of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
and chairperson of the Reformed Delegates 
of the Lutheran-Reformed Dialogue in 
North America. 


James H. Moorhead became the Mary 
McIntosh Bridge Associate Professor of 
American Church History at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary effective July 1, 1984. 
Moorhead came to Princeton from North 
Carolina State University in Raleigh, where 
he was associate professor of religion. 

An ordained minister in the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), he received the B.A. from 
Westminster College in Pennsylvania, the 
M.Div. from Princeton Seminary, and the 
M.Phil. and Ph.D. from Yale University. 

Moorhead is a member of the American 
Society of Church History, the American 
Academy of Religion, and the American 
Historical Association. He has written Amer- 
ican Apocalypse: Yankee Protestants and the 
Civil War, 1860-1869 and several articles in 
the Journal of American History and the 
Journal of Presbyterian History. 


Religion and Society 
Program 


Richard K. Fenn (’66M) has been ap- 
pointed as the Maxwell M. Upson Professor 


of Christianity and Society effective July 
1985. He is presently professor of sociology 
at the University of Maine and will join the 
Seminary faculty to fill the position created 
by the retirement of Gibson Winter. 

Fenn is a graduate of Yale College; Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary and Bryn Mawr Graduate School, 
where he received the Ph.D. in 1970. He 
then became assistant professor of sociology 
at Trinity College in Hartford, Connecticut, 
and in 1973 joined the faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Prior to his academic career 
he served as curate for the Church of Our 
Saviour (Episcopal) in Akron, Ohio; dioce- 
san assistant in the Diocese of Nagpur, In- 
dia; and vicar in the Diocese of Pennsylvania 
of the Episcopal Church. 

He is the author of Liturgies and Trials 
and Toward a Theory of Secularization, as 
well as numerous articles for sociological 
and theological journals in the fields of reli- 
gion and society and liturgy. He is a member 
of the American Sociological Association, 
the Society for the Scientific Study of Reli- 
gion and the Religious Research Associa- 
tion. 





Practical Theology 
Department 


Craig R. Dykstra (°73B) has returned to 
Princeton Seminary to become the Thomas 
W. Synnott Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion, a chair vacated by the retirement of D. 
Campbell Wyckoff. Dykstra was formerly 
associate professor of Christian education at 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan, 
he received the M.Div. and the Ph.D. at 
Princeton Seminary and taught as an instruc- 
tor in Christian education in 1976-77. He is 
an ordained Presbyterian minister and served 
as assistant minister of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in Detroit in 1973-74. 

Dykstra is the author of Vision and Char- 
acter: A Christian Educator's Alternative to 
Kohlberg (1981) and numerous articles in 
journals of religious education. He is a 
member of the Association of Presbyterian 
Church Educators, the Association of Pro- 
fessors and Researchers in Religious Educa- 
tion and the Religious Education Associa- 
tion. 











Fred W. Cassell 


Thirty years ago he lived in 203 Alexander 
Hall. Today he works in the Administration 
Building as PTS’ new vice president for 
seminary relations. Fred W. Cassell, class of 
1954, began his post at the Seminary last 
January, invited by President Gillespie to fill 
the position held previously by Dr. William 
Felmeth. After a year back in town, he says 
PTS doesn’t really look much different now 
than it did in 1954: ‘‘There are more women 
students, more married students, and a new 
faculty, but the feel of the place is much the 
same.”’ 

He believes that the Seminary has mir- 
rored societal changes and the student body 
today is more like it was 30 years ago than 
during the turbulence of the late 60s and 
early 70s. For him, coming back to campus 
is ‘‘like coming home.”’ 

The job is different, though. In Gillespie’s 
new administrative structure, the “‘external 
relations’? functions of the Seminary are 
grouped under one umbrella, the Depart- 
ment of Seminary Relations, headed by Cas- 
sell. He describes his new responsibilities as 
‘‘the finding of friends and the finding of 
funds,’’ a broader focus than in previous 
years. Included under the umbrella are the 
offices of public information, publications, 
and development. 

‘Our goals,’’ he states, ‘‘are to interpret 
the Seminary’s work to its wider communi- 
ties and to find funding to support the institu- 
tion in its wider mission. We are a strong 
institution, known for scholarship, financial 
stability, and independence. We have always 
had a strong faculty and student body and 
strong financial support. But we can’t stand 
on our laurels and rely on the past. We have 
a responsibility to the future.”’ 

Cassell is committed to that responsibility. 
He believes that past Princetonians have 
handed on a strong institution to the present 
Seminary community and to the church. It is 
incumbent on today’s staff, faculty, alumni/ 
ae, and friends to pass on an institution to 
future generations which is at least as strong. 

Like most PTS administrators, Cassell 


came to his position from the pastorate. 
Most recently he was pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in LaGrange, Illinois, 
where he served from 1980-1984. Previ- 
ously he had been pastor of the Union 
Evangelical Church of Mexico City, 
a non-denominational English-speaking 
congregation. He also served churches in 
Denton, Texas (one might guess that a part 
of his heart is still there to see him sporting a 
Stetson daily around the campus), and Mt. 
Lebanon and Wexford, Pennsylvania. He 
was, in fact, called by Pittsburgh Presbytery 
as the organizing pastor of the Wexford 
Community United Presbyterian Church and 
served there for 10 years. 

He believes such a foundation in the pasto- 
ral ministry will serve him well in seminary 
administration. “‘To serve the church, one 
should know it in an intimate way,”’ he af- 
firms. Those who help to shape the church’s 
theological education gain perception for 
their task by having been active ministers in 
that church. 

“TI certainly don’t feel that I’ve left the 
ministry now that I’ve left the pastorate,”’ 
Cassell continues. ‘‘There I learned a great 
deal about one congregation in depth. Now I 
will have the opportunity to view the whole 
church on a wider scale by traveling among 
the denomination’s congregations and by 
meeting alumni/ae.”’ 

Unique in Cassell’s pastoral experience 
were his years in Mexico City, serving, as 
few have the opportunity to do, in a culture 
outside of the United States. The Union 
Evangelical Church is one of 105 English- 
speaking churches in non-English-speaking 
countries. All affiliated with the National 
Council of Churches, these are non- 
denominational, international congrega- 
tions, usually with members of several na- 
tionalities. In Mexico City, 70 percent of the 
members were American, 20 percent Mexi- 
can, and 10 percent other English-speaking 
people. For Cassell, a self-affirmed ‘‘dyed- 
in-the-wool Presbyterian’’ educated at a 
Presbyterian college and a Presbyterian sem- 
inary, the Union congregation offered a 
new, broadening view of the church. In 
some ways he believes it is a prototype for 
Protestant churches of the future-more ecu- 
menical, interracial, and intercultural than 
churches today. “‘The Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) has had an ecumenical stance for a 
long time,’’ Cassell affirms, ‘‘and it is 
slowly moving further in this direction.”’ 

And what is his vision for theological edu- 
cation as he joins the team Gillespie is put- 
ting together for the next decade? *‘A strong, 
dynamic, and progressive church needs its 
seminaries to be strong, dynamic, and pro- 
gressive,’’ he reflects. “‘The strength of the 
church begins with its seminaries.’’ And 
those seminaries must train ministers in more 
areas than ever before. Curricula have be- 
come more sophisticated, course offerings 
more varied. In addition to the traditional 
‘“‘basics’’ of a theological education— 
courses in preaching, Bible, and theology— 
curricula now emphasize courses in practical 
theology, pastoral care, administration, and 
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Two New Ac 





Christian education. Ministers do not have 
the luxury, Cassell believes, of focusing on 
only one or two disciplines. They must be 
knowledgeable in all areas of theological 
study. “‘It almost seems like it should take 
six years instead of three to complete a semi- 
nary education,’’ he laughs, half seriously. 

Ultimately, seminaries must prepare min- 
isters to ‘help the church be the church, that 
is, to bring people into a close, personal, via- 
ble, warm relationship with their Creator 
God. This is the church’s business. If we 
don’t do it, no one else is going to,’’ he con- 
cludes, looking forward to the privilege of 
serving that church through the institution 
which he loves. 


Michael E. Livingston 


April 15, 1985, was a red letter day for the 
Princeton Seminary community, albeit more 
notorious on the calendar as the day taxes are 
due! On that day the man who will inter- 
view, select (with the faculty admissions 
committee) and admit the next generation of 
Princeton seminarians began his work as di- 
rector of admissions. 

He is Michael E. Livingston, formerly 
pastor of the Hollis Presbyterian Church in 
the borough of Queens, New York, and him- 
self a 1974 PTS graduate. 

Livingston will begin his job already hav- 
ing given careful thought to developing ad- 
missions strategies for his alma mater. His 
reflections come from ten years in the pasto- 
rate. ‘““What should a seminary be doing to 
participate in leading the church of the late 
20th century?’’ is the question Livingston 
begins with. That church is changing—more 
congregations are urban, and more are in 
neighborhoods that are ethnically diverse. 
And more than half of the Presbyterian 
churches in the country can be categorized as 
small churches. 

‘“We need, accordingly, people who have 
the skills, interest, and educational back- 
ground to serve in these kinds of churches,”’ 
Livingston asserts. “‘For example, if we 
want to prepare students to work in an urban 
setting, we should attract people who are in- 
terested in urban America, who might be 
from urban America, who, at the very least, 
are eager to be in an urban setting.’’ Simi- 
larly, according to Livingston, if a seminary 
is educating men and women who will be 
serving in small churches of under 200 mem- 
bers, it would do well to attract and admit 
students who appreciate and are committed 
to small communities of people and an un- 
derstanding of how they are organized and 
how they function. 
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‘‘We need,’’ he summarizes, “‘people 
coming into and out of seminaries who are 


prepared for the church they will see, and 


who really desire to serve it. The model 


which often unconsciously serves as norm 


for many seminarians is the large congrega- 
tion with a head of staff and several assistant 


-_ or associate pastors. There are actually more 


congregations with barely enough money to 
attract a full-time pastor, and clergy must 
think of ‘tent-making’ ministries, yoked pas- 
torates, calls in new church development.” 

Both President Thomas W. Gillespie and 
Dean Conrad H. Massa, chair of the admis- 
sions committee, envision a more intentional 
and active admissions and recruitment pro- 
gram for the Seminary. Livingston will work 
with them in describing and developing a 
fuller understanding of Princeton’s admis- 
sions policies. He believes there should be a 
closer connection between the beginning and 
the end of a seminary education; in other 


| words, ‘‘the kind of ministry that’s out there 


; 
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_ says something about who should be coming 


to seminary.” 
Livingston also believes that Princeton 


must be more active in the recruitment of 


Hispanics, blacks, and other minorities: 
**We’ve never had enough black Presbyteri- 
ans; when I was here, of the small number of 


blacks, fewer than 10 were Presbyterian. 


DP te have said that you can tell a 
Princeton graduate by her preaching! Or, if a 
minister is particularly articulate in the pul- 
pit, many lay people assume he must have 
studied at PTS. Generalizations, to be sure. 
But Princeton Seminary has always placed a 
high value on homiletics, making every ef- 
fort to insure that its students are competent 
in interpreting the Word of God in the 
weekly sermon. 

Tom Long, called to the Seminary in 1983 
as Francis Landey Patton Associate Profes- 
sor of Preaching, is the newest star in Prince- 
ton’s galaxy of preachers. And he loves to 
talk about the teaching of preaching. 

‘‘Preaching is an academic discipline, like 
other academic disciplines, with a methodol- 
ogy and a literature,’’ he asserts. That per- 
spective elucidates the emphasis on serious 
scholarship he is bringing to the work of 
homiletics. He is serving as guest editor of 
an issue of Theology Today devoted entirely 
to preaching and practical theology. He is of- 
fering seminars on the theory of homiletics 
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Join Princeton Staff 


by Barbara A. Chaapel 


The Presbyterian Church is becoming more 
diverse and our clergy should represent that 
diversity.’ 

Recalling his own seminary years, the 
newly-appointed director of admissions 
smiled and affirmed without hesitation, ‘‘I 
had a very good experience here. The con- 
text I came from (he attended the University 
of California at Los Angeles in the late 60s) 
emphasized social change. When I got to 
seminary I learned what I needed as founda- 
tion for that—church history, literacy in the- 
ology and Bible, and an understanding of the 
Presbyterian system. I also began a journey 
of spiritual awareness which has deepened 
since then.”’ 

He remembers, too, the transitory ‘‘sense 
of community’’ that seminarians are always 
seeking but seldom seem to find: “‘I did ex- 
perience community at Princeton and am 
happy to return and be a part of that again.”’ 
His family, too, anticipates the move after 
living in New York. He hopes that the new 
context for his ministry may give him more 
quality time to spend with his wife, Nancy, 
and his children Aaron (age 8) and Megan 
(age 5). 

Speaking of his family and his new call- 
ing, Livingston is quiet and reflective. But 
behind the soft voice one glimpses the inten- 
sity of ideals and fire of commitments that 





Michael E. Livingston 


still burn within many who came of age in 
this country in the 60s. “‘I want my Semi- 
nary to attract and to go out and get the kind 
of leadership that is absolutely essential for 
the church in today’s world,’’ he proclaims. 
‘There are gross inequalities in the world 
Christ calls us into—starvation in Ethiopia, 
the nuclear threat, homeless people on the 
streets of our cities. Sometimes it seems that 
people in the church do not want to look at 
such a world. But they must. They must see 
the whole of God’s world and not just the 
street corner their church is on. We must pre- 
pare pastors to relate to the whole, real 
world.”’ 

To help find such pastors Livingston has 
come back to Princeton. 


Teaching People to Preach 


to practitioners through the Center of Con- 
tinuing Education. He is writing a basic text- 
book on preaching to fill the surprising gap 
which exists in the literature on teaching 
homiletics. 

But his heart is in the classroom. In 
Princeton’s basic preaching course, fondly 
remembered as PROI by generations of al- 
ums, Long takes a practical approach. *‘I be- 
gin by asking each student to prepare a five 
minute sermon on the Zacchaeus text in 
Luke 19. In doing that I hope they will learn 
three things: one, they can preach; two, they 
have to be economical—they can deal with 
the heart of a text in five minutes; three, 
many different sermons can be preached on 
the same text.”’ 

Later in the semester, students preach on 
both a New Testament and an Old Testament 
text of their choice. Each sermon is recorded 
and then evaluated by peers as well as by 
Long. As a result, many PTS students have 
their first preaching experience in their first 
semester of seminary and can build on that 
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By Barbara A. Chaapel 


over the next three years. 

‘‘Why preach?’’, however, is an even 
more central question for the study of homi- 
letics than ‘‘how does one preach?’’ Theo- 
logically, according to Long, preaching is 
one of the ways Christ is present for the 
church, one form of the Word of God. Since 
the church sustains its life by Christ’s pres- 
ence, preaching, understood in the Re- 
formed tradition as a primary manifestation 
of that presence, is essential. As a repre- 
sentation of Christ within the worshiping 
community, preaching must be done respon- 
sibly. The preacher then becomes “‘responsi- 
ble to the Biblical tradition as expressed in 
the text, responsible to the theological tradi- 
tion and responsible to the people of God.”’ 
The sermon that is preached is ‘“‘owned not 
just by the preacher but by the whole com- 
munity.” 

Thus, Long’s thesis continues, preaching 
involves a ‘‘set of skills and a way of view- 
ing oneself as preacher.’’ A teacher of 
preaching must communicate to the students 


Teaching People to Preach 


the self-understanding of the preacher. For 
Long an appropriate metaphor comes from 
the courtroom. He understands the preacher 
as a witness. ‘‘The preacher is a person who 
comes from the community of faith, who has 
seen something which is true in the Biblical 
text, and can testify to it,’’ he explains. ‘““He 
or she is sent by the community to listen to a 
text, to hear its message, to experience its 
claim, and then to return to the community 
and stand up to tell the truth about it through 
preaching.”’ 

The question ‘‘why preach?’’ is thus an- 
swered, ‘‘to tell the truth about the Gospel, 
in the faith that Christ will be present in that 
telling.’ If the preaching is true to the text, it 
will also be ‘‘poetic and interesting because 
the text itself is poetic and interesting,’’ 
Long maintains. 

‘‘Good preaching is local,’’ emphasizes 
Long. The movement of preaching carries 
the preacher from a particular community to 
the text and back to that community. He or 
she listens to the Biblical and theological tra- 
dition on behalf of the community, using 
the tools of exegesis, hermeneutics and theo- 
logical reflection, and then returns to tell 
what has been heard. 

Good preaching also depends on the be- 
lievability of the witness. The one who is 
sent must be ‘‘a part of the community’’ and 
trusted by them. That does not mean that all 
preaching will be readily received. ‘‘Some- 
times the witness becomes martyr,’’ Long 
continues. “‘There are times when telling the 
truth is costly.”’ 

It was while Long was a first year semi- 
narian at Erskine Theological Seminary in 
the late 60s that preaching caught hold of 
him. He worked Sunday mornings as a D. J. 
at a radio station in town. One morning the 
voice of Edmund Steimle, a Lutheran minis- 
ter and professor at Union Seminary in New 
York, “‘jumped out at me’’ over the airwaves 
of ‘‘The Protestant Hour.’’ ‘‘He was fabu- 
lous,’’ Long remembers, ‘‘and he was 
grounded in the Biblical and theological tra- 
ditions of the church and in touch with the 
cynical, secular world. Both voices were au- 
thentically heard in his preaching.”’ 


He began to try to imitate Steimle, collect- 
ing his tapes and reading his books. He made 
his first visit to PTS after graduation to hear 
Steimle at the Center of Continuing Educa- 
tion. Soon it was apparent that he was not 
trying to find Steimle’s voice but his own. 
He first exercised that voice from the pulpit 
of the McElroy Memorial Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in Atlanta. 
Three years later, in 1973, he came to 
Princeton for a Ph.D. in homiletics and then 
accepted a position teaching preaching at 
Erskine. Columbia Seminary in Atlanta 


called him in 1978 and he taught there until 
coming to Princeton in 1983. 


Preaching has always been the most satis- 
fying and exciting part of ministry for him. 
He is one of the most active preachers on the 
PTS faculty, going out Sunday after Sunday 
to preach in churches near Princeton and 
across the courtry. He believes that if you’re 
teaching preaching you should be doing it, 
and would love an interim position in a 
church where he could preach every Sunday. 


Asked to name some of the best preachers 
today, Long mentions Fred Craddock at 
Emory, Cynthia Jarvis at the Nassau Presby- 
terian Church in Princeton, and John Van- 
norsdall at Yale. According to him, they 
have in common the ability to create a ‘‘lo- 
cal’’ sense quickly and to use a conversa- 
tional or dialogical style in a monological 
format, which helps the congregation 
‘‘own’’ the sermon. They also know how to 
use humor and images in their preaching. 
Long admits, though, that some of the “‘best 
preaching is done where I don’t get to hear 
it—in churches across the country where 
people know the Biblical and theological tra- 
dition and speak a Word from it in their local 
context. 


Thomas Long 
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‘‘Good preachers,’’ he continues, “‘are the 
men and women who look for places where 
God is at work, see the Gospel there, and 
announce it. Such preaching will hit some as 
judgment and some as comfort, but it will 
always be the truth about what God is do- 
ing.” 

As much as anything else, Long wants his 
students at Princeton, by understanding 
themselves as preachers of the Gospel, to de- 
velop the ability to see themselves more 
clearly. Preparing people for ministry re- 
quires, he believes, not only high academic 
standards, but also a collegial community 
wherein faculty can help students in their 
personal growth and development beyond 
the academic setting. 

Committed to helping to create an atmos- 
phere for such growth and collegiality 
among his faculty colleagues and his stu- 
dents, Long will look to his family—wife 
Sherrill, daughter Melanie (13), and son 
David (12)—and to the Seminary community 
to continually challenge his ways of seeing 
himself and his own authority as pastor, 
preacher, teacher, husband, father, and 
friend. One suspects that in doing so he will 
be successful in challenging the institution’s 
way of seeing itself. 
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Princeton Launches 
Asian-American Program 


By Barbara A. Chaapel 


Die recent decades the number of 


Asian immigrants to the United States has 
grown at a rapid pace. Many are Christian 
and bring their churches with them. Korean 
immigrant congregations, most of which are 
Presbyterian, now number 1,200, and are 
growing at the rate of 80 new churches per 
year. 

To provide professional leadership for 
what may be the fastest growing group of 
American Christians—the Asian immigrant 
church—Princeton Theological Seminary’s 
Board of Trustees has established a new Pro- 
gram for Asian-American Theology and 
Ministry. Named as director of the program 
is Dr. Sang Hyun Lee, assistant professor of 
theology at the Seminary. 

The purpose of the program is three-fold: 
to recruit, educate, and place bilingual and 
bicultural second-generation Asian- 
American students in the master of divinity 
degree program (the professional degree for 
ministry); to provide continuing education of 
first-generation Asian immigrant clergy and 
laity; and to develop theological, educa- 
tional, and bibliographic resources for minis- 
try in Asian immigrant contexts. 

Beyond its service to the Asian-American 
church, the program seeks to promote mu- 
tual understanding and solidarity among per- 
sons of all ethnic and racial backgrounds in 
the Christian community. 

Princeton Seminary has a strong historical 
relationship with Asian churches, having 
trained many students who are now church 
leaders and educators throughout Asia. The 
‘‘fruit’’ of the labor of these alumni/ae is 
now back at the Seminary’s doorstep, so to 
speak, asking for further education to minis- 
ter in an American context. 

The Program for Asian-American Theol- 
ogy and Ministry has been endorsed by both 
the National Asian Presbyterian Council and 
the National Korean Presbyterian Council, 
according to Dr. Lee. Princeton Seminary is 
the first seminary in the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) to begin an Asian-American pro- 
gram on such a scale. It is designed for min- 
istry to a broad community including Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Korean, Vietnamese, and 
other Asian pastors and congregations. 


The program has been initiated under a 
$95,000 grant from The Henry Luce Foun- 
dation. The Seminary will raise funds to es- 
tablish an endowment for the program and 
for its administrative and academic staffing. 
It is also expected that financial support for 
the venture will be received from Presbyte- 
rian churches in Korea. 

A native of Korea, Lee came to the United 
States in 1955. He graduated from The Col- 
lege of Wooster (A.B.), Harvard Divinity 
School (S.T.B.), and Harvard University 
(Ph.D.). He was visiting instructor at Ohio 
Wesleyan University in 1969-70, and assis- 
tant, and then associate, professor of religion 
at Hope College from 1970-1980. In 1980 he 
joined the Princeton Seminary faculty as as- 
sistant professor of theology. 


Lee served in the pastoral ministry as 
youth minister of the First Parish Congrega- 
tional Church in Brockton, Massachusetts; 
pastor of the Union Congregational Church 
in South Grafton, Massachusetts; co-pastor 
of the Korean Presbyterian Church in Bos- 
ton; and preaching minister of the Midwest 
Korean Presbyterian Church in Chicago. 


Areas of scholarship in which Lee special- 
izes are the theology of Jonathan Edwards 
and the development of an Asian-American 
theology from the Korean perspective. He 
has published a major essay entitled *“‘Mental 
Activity and the Perception of Beauty in Jon- 
athan Edwards’’ for Harvard Theological 
Review (1976), and is completing a book 
length study of Edwards’ philosophical the- 
ology. Editor of The Korean Immigrant in 
America, he authored an essay in that vol- 
ume, ‘‘Called to be Pilgrims: Toward an 
Asian-American Theology from the Korean 
Immigrant Perspective.’’ He is also editor of 
the recently published Essays on Korean 
Heritage and Christianity (Association of 
Korean Christian Scholars, 1984). Accord- 
ing to Lee, there is an urgent need, espe- 
cially in Korean immigrant churches, for the 
training of bilingual and bicultural church 
leaders. ‘‘Unless we have leaders very soon 
who can reach the rapidly growing second 
generation Korean Christians, the very fu- 
ture of the second generation church is at 
stake,’’ Lee believes. 
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In memory of: 


The Reverend Dr. Arthur M. Adams (Class 
of 1934) to the Arthur M. Adams Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

W. Keith Blake (Class of 1963) to the 1984 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 

Leonard V. (Class of 1918, and Princeton 
Seminary Trustee, 1951-54) and Lillian 
M. Buschman to the Leonard V. and Lil- 
lian M. Buschman Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Joseph Carlucci to the Joseph Carlucci Me- 
morial Scholarship Endowment Fund 

J. Albert Durgom to the J. Albert Durgom 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment Fund 

(Continued on page 8) 
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GIFTS 
(Continued from page 7) 


Dr. Charles R. Erdman, Jr. to the Charles R. 
Erdman, Jr. Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Vernon L. Farnham 
(Class of 1936) to the 1984 Alumni/ae 
Roll Call 

The Reverend Dr. Robert E. Hansen (Class 
of 1943) to the Robert E. Hansen Memo- 
rial Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mollie E. and Samuel G. Haslett to the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Linda L. Hofer (Class of 
1971) to the Linda L. Hofer Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund a 

Dr. Norman Victor Hope, Archibald Alex- 
ander Professor of Church History 1946- 
78, Emeritus 1978-83, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to the Norman Victor Hope 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Lawrence H. Jongewaard 
(Class of 1929) to the Education Fund 

Graham Kislingbury to the Graham 
Kislingbury—First Presbyterian Church of 
Burlingame Scholarship Endowment Fund 

John W. Koop to the Education Fund 

William F. Markwood, Jr. to the Thomas S. 
Mutch Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Elizabeth T. Merwin to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend John J. Pierce (Class of 1820) 
and his great-grandaughter, Mary Pierce, 
and her husband, Charles L. Hahn to the 


Scholarship Fund 

Monsieur Antoine Roynier to the Harwood 
and Willa Childs Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend John M. Stuart (Class of 
1941) to the Scholarship Fund 

Helene Suiter (Tennent College of Christian 
Education Class of 1937) to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

The Reverend John B. Tavaglione to the 
Scholarship Fund 

Rhuenella Wells (Tennent College of Chris- 
tian Education Class of 1939) to the Ten- 
nent Fund 

The Reverend Robert A. N. Wilson (Class 
of 1926) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Joseph M. Woods (Class of 
1923) to the 1984 Alumni/ae Roll Call 


In honor of: 


The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle (Class of 
1930) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Bransford Eubank (Class of 
1930) to The Courtenay Hughes and Alice 
May Castle Fenn and the Joseph Beverley 
and Mary Bell Broocke Eubank Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Malcolm R. Evans (Class of 
1951) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. and Mrs. Morton Glise—SOth Wedding 
Anniversary—to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Ronald Mazur-Bullis (Class 
of 1979) and The Reverend Cynthia 
Mazur-Bullis (Class of 1980) to the Edu- 
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cation Fund 
The Reverend Thomas Roberts (Class of 
1980) to the Scholarship Fund 


In appreciation: 


oe 


. . an expression of thanks for the contin- 
uing ministry of Dr. W. J. Beeners,’’ 
(Class of 1948) to the Tennent Campus 
Fund 
‘‘in grateful appreciation from our church for 

the faithful education of myself (Harry G. 

Brahams, Class of 1953), and Scott T. 

Mitchell (Class of 1983),’’ to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

‘*for the work the Seminary does in training 
young people for the Christian ministry,”’ 
to the Scholarship Fund 

‘‘The fine contributions that your institution 
makes to Presbyterianism, as well as to the 
larger church, make us proud to be associ- 

ated with you... . As a recent graduate I 

know of the excellent preparation occur- 
ring amongst the ministers of tomorrow, 
and I am glad to express my thanks as well 
as send this check from my church to fur- 
ther your ministry,’’ to the Scholarship 
Fund 
‘In the past several years our church has 
welcomed several Princeton Seminary stu- 
dents as interns. They have made signifi- 
cant contributions to our spiritual life and 
work, so it is with special joy that we 
make this contribution,”’ to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 











The Presidential Chairs 


Last spring, Princeton Theological Seminary 


launched an ambitious campaign to raise funds 
in support of faculty chairs named in honor of 
two past presidents, Dr. John Alexander 
Mackay and Dr. James Iley McCord. The 
campaign was made possible by a challenge 
gift of $1 million given by an anonymous donor. 

“According to the terms of this gift,” explains 
Dr. Fred Cassell, vice president for seminary 
relations, “every dollar given by alumni/ae and 
friends of the Seminary will be matched two 
for one. This means that the raising of 
$500,000 will yield, when so matched, the $1.5 
million necessary to endow these two 
Presidential Chairs.” ; 

The campaign, directed toward friends of the 
Seminary other than alumni, began on May 20 
and will conclude at the end of this calendar 
year. 


Making up the Difference 

Explaining the need for stronger financial 
support, Dr. Cassell stated that “Our students 
at the present time are paying on the average 
one dollar for every five dollars that it costs 
Princeton Seminary to educate them.” The 


difference, he noted, must come from 
denominational support, which has been 
increasing only very modestly in the past 
several years; from endowment income; and 
from annual gifts that come to the Seminary 
from alumni/ae and friends. 

Since the first two sources change very little 
from year to year, it is becoming necessary to 
look to individual gifts and the generosity of 
the Seminary’s immediate family for the 
increased support that is needed if Princeton is 
to fulfill its vision and be at the forefront of 
theological education both now and in the 
future. 


For More Information 

There are a number of means by which 
friends of the Seminary can contribute to the 
Presidential Chairs Campaign, including gifts 
of life insurance, property, and a number of 
planned giving options. If you wish 
information regarding any of these, please 
contact Dr. Cassell or the Reverend Chase S. 
Hunt, director of development, at the 
Seminary. 





live announcement in this issue of 
The Spire that we are seeking funds to 
complete the endowment of two Presi- 
dentia! Chairs — to be named for Dr. 
John A. MacKay and Dr. James I. 
McCord — may well prompt the ques- 
tion in the mind of some readers, Why 
does Princeton Seminary, which al- 
ready has a substantial endowment, 
including 26 endowed faculty chairs, 
need even more such chairs? In addi- 
tion to the appropriate honoring of two 
men who gave sustained distin- 
guished leadership to the Seminary 
for nearly half a century, are there 
really compelling reasons for the addi- 
tion of these chairs, and others, yet to 
be announced? 

The answers to this question are of 
two kinds. The first of these must refer 
to the mission of the Seminary as a 
center of Reformed and ecumenical 
thought and leadership. The faculty, 
collectively, represents the core of this 
mission, and the best way to try to in- 
sure that the mission will be carried 
out in the future is to commit a large 
portion of the endowment directly to 
sustaining, and where necessary, in- 
creasing the faculty through the en- 
dowment of individual chairs. These 
endowed chairs make it much more 
likely that whatever winds may blow 
through the culture, the church, and 
the Seminary in the future, the in- 
stitution will keep its course. 

To be sure, we do not make certain 





through the endowment of chairs that 
the mission of the Seminary will be 
carried out. But, in addition to the well 
known exceptions to uncertainty pro- 
posed by Benjamin Franklin — death 
and taxes — many of us would add the 
providence of God. Though our trust is 
ultimately in this providence and not 
in our own, we believe that we need to 
provide for the future in ways that re- 
flect our best understanding of what 
God has provided in the past and will 
provide in the future. In light of this 
point central to our theological herit- 
age, the endowment of chairs makes 
sense. 

The second kind of answer to the 
questions about the need for more en- 
dowed chairs is framed within the con- 
text of the immediate situation of the 
Seminary. At the beginning of the 
present academic year, we had a ratio 
of about 15 full-time equivalent stu- 
dents to one faculty member. This is a 
rather high ratio, and when the added 
factor of six different degree programs, 
several of which require a considerable 
amount of individual attention to stu- 
dents’ projects, theses and disserta- 
tions, is taken into account, faculty 
overload becomes clearly visible. The 
cost of this overload is paid in lessened 
teaching effectiveness on the part of 
the faculty, particularly in the amount 
of time they are able to devote to indi- 
vidual students, and in diminished 
scholarly contribution. 


Why We Need 
Additional 
Endowed Chairs 


James Lapsley 
Academic Dean 


At the beginning of the next aca- 
demic year, in the fall of 1985, we ex- 
pect to have 47 full-time faculty mem- 
bers, five more than last fall. Two of 
these represent new positions, so we 
are making progress toward reducing 
our student-faculty ratio. However, we 
will need about 60 full-time faculty 
members to reduce our student-fac- 
ulty ratio to 12:1, which is about right 
for a multi-program school with a 
strong commitment both to excellence 
in teaching and to scholarship. 

Not all of those 60 faculty members 
should be occupying endowed chairs, 
but about 40 of them should be — 
about two-thirds of the total number. 
Neither do they all have to be filled at 
the full professorial level, as, indeed, 
all of our chairs at the present time 
are not. Some are filled by associate 
professors, and will probably continue 
to be. 

By this reckoning it is clear that we 
are a long way from having enough en- 
dowed chairs to provide an adequate 
faculty base for the future of the mis- 
sion of the Seminary. We are, in fact, 
about fourteen chairs short! Thus, | 
join with other voices in this issue of 
The Spire in commending to you the 
funding of the two Presidential Chairs 
as an important step toward closing 
this gap. This is an important way for 
us to exercise our stewardship of a 
great tradition with yet more epochs of 
service before it. 


Charles Ryerson, associate professor of the history of religions, offered a 
course in Eastern Paths and Christian Explorations at the Summer School. 
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Courses at the Summer School differ from year to year. Students shown 
below were studying the role of drama in worship and education 





PTS’s Summer School: Diversity of Students and Courses 


Next year, for the first time in 
more than 20 years, Professor 
CullenI K Story will not be 
teaching Greek at his traditional 
post at Princeton Seminary. Profes- 
sor Cullen retired in June. He is 
still teaching, however. This sum- 
mer he is directing an intensive 
course in the study of Corinthians 
I and II at Princeton Seminary’s 
Summer School. 

It is in ways such as this that 
the Summer School, established in 
1971, is intended to work: to make 
faculty and courses available to 
those not able to attend the Semi- 
nary during the regular school 
year; to provide opportunities for 
additional work for those who are 
regular Seminary students; and to 
enrich the Seminary’s Continuing 
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Education Program. 

Although courses are regularly 
offered in eight categories, the 
courses within those categories dif- 
fer radically from year to year and 
frequently offer the student an op- 
portunity to study contemporary 
issues and problems in the context 
of the past. Students who have 
been attending the course in Old 
Testament Theologies of War and 
Peace this summer, for example, 
have been comparing passages on 
these two subjects in both the New 
and Old Testaments and relating 
them to the contemporary theologi- 
cal debate on issues of war and 
peace. In Professor Story’s course, 
students relate Paul’s struggle 
with the Corinthian church to the 
inner torment of the characters in 








Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punish- 
ment and The Brothers Karamazov. 
On a more practical level, the 

Summer School also offers inten- 
sive language instruction. Courses 
are offered in New Testament 
Greek and Biblical Hebrew, which 
cover two semesters’ work in eight 
intensive weeks. 

The student body of the Summer 
School is as diverse as the courses 
offered there. Some students are 
studying at the Seminary; others 
are studying somewhere else; some 
students are there not to earn 
credits but simply to pursue their 
interests; still others are there to 
earn what’s known as a “Summers 
only” degree, one earned entirely 
at the Summer School. For all, it 
appears to be a unique experience. 
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At the Summer School, students can pursue intensive language instruc- 
tion in New Testament Greek and Biblical Hebrew. 





Summertime study at the Seminary holds a particular attraction — 
an informal, pleasant setting for study and reflection 


Alumni/ae Day 1985 
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At the Alumni/ae Day banquet on Monday evening, 
June 6, President Gillespie presented Distinguished 
Alumnus Awards to four Korean scholars. Shown at 
the left receiving his award from President Gillespie 
is Dr. Kyung-Chik Han (29 B), founder of the Young 
Nak Presbyterian Church in Seoul. Also honored 
were Dr. Chai-Choon Kim of the class of 1931 who 
founded the Hankuk Theological Seminary, which 
he served as president. The late Dr. Lak-Geoon 
George Paik and the late Dr. Hyung-Nong Park were 
given posthumous awards. Dr. Paik was president of 
Yonsei University from 1946 to 1960 and president 
of the Senate of the Republic of Korea from 1960-61. 
Dr. Park founded the Presbyterian General 
Assembly Seminary in 1948 in Seoul, where he 
served as both professor and president. 





President and Mrs. Gillespie gave a 
reception at Springdale before the 
alumni/ae dinner. 





These members of 
the Class of 1985 
were featured 
performers at the 
alumni/ae luncheon. 
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Commencement 1985 
ne 5M ea tala 


It was standing room only in the 
Princeton University Chapel for the 
Seminary’s 173rd commencement. 
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Professor Samuel Moffett, who gave 
the commencement address, with 
Sally Bolitho Wicks after the 


ceremony. 





Blake Heffner (left), 
a Ph.D. candidate at 
the Seminary, and 
daughters Rachel 
(eft) and Hannah, 
were on hand to help 
Bonnie Heffner 
celebrate. 











Patrick Miller, Jr.: Old Testament 
Theologian Joins Faculty 


by Barbara Chaapel, Director of Public Information 


Pacer Seminary’s new professor 
of Old Testament theology combines 
an enthusiastic devotion to scholar- 
ship with a genuine love of the class- 
room, a balance one cannot always 
take for granted in faculty. But for 
Patrick Miller, Jr., called in 1984 to the 
Charles P. Haley Chair of Old Testa- 
ment Theology, the combination 
seems natural and lively. 

He talks about his research and 
writing with real joy, particularly his 
work on the Psalms. The soon-to-be 


published volume Interpreting the 
Psalms reflects, according to Miller, 
both his teaching the psalms and his 
learning them as a small boy from his 
mother, a staunch Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian. “My mother used to 
read psalms to us on Sunday after- 
noon, and I remember them as a famil- 
iar part of my childhood,” he recalls. 
Designed as a book for pastors to use 
in preaching and teaching, Interpret- 
ing the Psalms will include broad 
chapters on aspects of psalm interpre- 


tation as well as exposition of a 
number of psalms. 

In addition to the small volume now 
in manuscript, Miller is also planning 
a longer critical commentary on the 
psalms which he hopes to work on dur- 
ing a sabbatical next year. 

The Book of Psalms is one of the 
books of the Bible that has had a spe- 
cial hold on Miller throughout his 
career. “Psalms have always had a 
lively interaction with the community 
of faith,” he asserts. “They were real to 


people even when those people didn’t 
know anything else in the Old 
Testament.” 


He continues: “The other Old Testa- 
ment book of special significance to 
me is Deuteronomy. As much as any 
other book, it captures the Old Testa- 
ment as Torah. It is an instruction of 
God that is both story (proclaiming the 
Exodus) and direction for the future 
(outlining the way of the law).” Like 
the Psalms, Deuteronomy is a major 
subject of Miller’s publishing. He is 
preparing the volume on Deuter- 
onomy for the Interpretation commen- 
tary series, which is geared for the 
pastor’s use in preaching and teaching 
the Bible. He also serves as Old Testa- 
ment editor of that series, an appoint- 
ment which grew out of his work on 
the journal Interpretation. 


Believing that teaching feeds schol- 
arship and vice versa, Miller regularly 
tries out ideas from his research in the 
classroom. “Having students do proj- 
ects on the model of, say, the Interpre- 
tation commentary series will give me 
a good idea of what they see as impor- 
tant. They stimulate my thinking and 
ask questions that may never have oc- 
curred to me,” he explains. In this 
process, students are exposed to origi- 
nal sources and learn methodologies of 
research. 


The study of Psalms and Deu- 
teronomy and their centrality to the 
Old Testament provides one focus for 
Miller’s work. There are two others. 
“Methodologically,” he states, “my 
focus in Old Testament theology is the 
text. More than dealing generally 
with themes, I look carefully at texts 
—texts in context, but still individual 
texts. In the classroom the most hap- 
pens when there is an engagement be- 
tween the students and the text.” [llus- 
tratively, in his course, God in the Old 
Testament, Miller addresses the 
theological question of the existence of 


New Face at Princeton 


God by looking at the text of Psalm 
14:1: “The fool says in his heart, There 
is no God.” The text provides a 
“specific handle” by which to grasp the 
question of God’s existence and how 
the Old Testament answers it. 

A third focus is the development ofa 
pair of courses which will provide the 
core of his teaching Old Testament 
theology here. He explains: “The 
courses which will be my starting 
point as professor of Old Testament 
theology will be God in the Old Testa- 
ment and Ethics in the Old Testa- 
ment.” Into these two “centers of in- 
terest” he will introduce insights from 
systematic theology and the history of 
the religion of Israel. Author of The Di- 
vine Warrior in Early Israel, Miller is 
now editing a volume on the history of 
Israel’s religion. Early notions of the 
origins of Deity in the ancient East, he 
believes, have fascinating implica- 
tions for the question of God’s exis- 
tence in the biblical witness. 

Asked about his feelings on joining 
the Princeton faculty, Miller is en- 
thusiastic: “We have a breadth and in- 
teraction in the Biblical Department 
which is good. Each of us has particu- 
lar emphases but not narrow special- 
izations. For example, Dr. Seow 
teaches primarily languages, but is 
also teaching a course on the Theology 
of Exile. In some years I will be teach- 
ing Aramaic and possibly Ugaritic. 
Breadth builds collegiality and en- 
courages conversation among peers. 

“Although I miss friends in 
Richmond [Miller came to PTS from a 
position as professor of Biblical 
Studies at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia], | am happy to be 
here. My family and I have been 
warmly welcomed by colleagues and 
neighbors. I am encouraged by the en- 
thusiasm of my students for the Old 
Testament. They also represent a 
broader spectrum geographically, 
theologically, and denominationally 





than did my students at Union.” 

A churchman as well as a scholar, 
Miller was ordained a minister by the 
Enoree Presbytery of the former Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
in 1963. His father had been a mod- 
erator of that denomination. Miller’s 
own ministry began with the pastor- 
ate of the Trinity Presbyterian Church 
in Travelers Rest, South Carolina, 
which he served for three years. His 
work for the denomination has in- 
cluded terms on the Committee on a 
New Confession and the Book of Con- 
fessions and on the Revised Standard 
Version Bible Committee. 

Miller has another and recently 
newsworthy responsibility as an Old 
Testament scholar. He is a member of 
the Inclusive Language Lectionary 
Committee of the National Council of 
Churches. The third year of the 
highly-controversial cycle of Scrip- 
tural readings, which re-phrases bibli- 
cal passages to make them inclusive, 
will be published next October. “The 
assignment is not a popular one in the 
academic community,” he says wryly. 
“Scholars have problems with any sig- 
nificant recastings or periphrastic 
translations of Scripture. The whole 
enterprise makes scholars nervous. 
The anxiety is a reflection of the ten- 
sion between understanding Scripture 
as the lively and living Word of God 
and as an ancient historical docu- 
ment.” However, he points out that 
members of the committee have used 
scholarship as well as inclusive lan- 
guage as criteria for their work, and 
they have tried to take seriously the 
suggestions and criticisms received on 
the first two cycles in revising the 
third. 

“T have enjoyed the work and am 
very committed to it,” he affirms, “but 
whenever one is in the business of 
what some consider ‘fooling with 
Scripture, one is on dangerous 
ground.” 


Gifts 

In Memory Of: 

Elaine Stockwell to establish the 
Elaine Stockwell Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Donald F Taylor (Class 
of 1952) to the Education Fund 

The Reverend W. Trevor Wagg (Class of 
1960) to the Center of Continuing 
Education 

Elmer A. Vieth to the Elmer A. Vieth 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Raymond H. Waite to 
the Education Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. Walker 
(Class of 1910), Trustee 1939-1950, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Educa- 
tion Fund 

Jimmy Wilson to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Honorable and Mrs. Joseph M. 
Woods to the Endowment Fund for 
Erdman Hall 

Marcus S. Wright, Jr. to the Education 
Fund 

Wilbur York, M.D., to the Education 
Fund 


In Honor Of: 
Ruth Beck to the Education Fund 
Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant to the 



































Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. and Mrs. J. Donald 
Butler, Professor 1944-1958, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Tennent 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(Class of 1942) Vice President 
Emeritus, Princeton Seminary, to 
the William Harte Felmeth Chair 
for Pastoral Theology 

The Reverend Duane E. Ferris to the 
Thomas 8S. Mutch Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

Dr. William R. Johnston (Class of 
1942) to the Paul W. and William R. 
Johnston Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland 
(Class of 1938), Trustee, Princeton 
Seminary, to the Bryant M. Kirk- 
land Scholarship Endowment 
Fund, “May Christ richly bless you 
and the rest of His servants at 
Princeton as He has blessed us with 
so kind, warm and gifted a pastor as 
Dr. Kirkland.” 

Dr. Harry G. Kuch, Trustee Emeritus, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Presi- 
dent’s Fund 

The Reverend Thomas Roberts (Class 
of 1980) to the Scholarship Fund 
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The Reverend Carl R. Schmahl (Class 
of 1983) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Thomas C. Sheffield 
(Class of 1973) to the Thomas S. 
Mutch Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermul- 
der (Class of 1945), Trustee, Prince- 
ton Seminary, to the President’s 
Fund 


In Appreciation: 
“... to recognize and acknowledge the 
special importance we as a congre- 
gation attach to Princeton because 
of the education being given to one 
of our young men, David Lenz,” to 
the Scholarship Fund 
.. 1n thanksgiving for my growth 
and education, and appreciation of 
the Seminary’s spiritual and 
theological presence in the life of 
the church and the world,” to the 
1984 Alumni/ae Roll Call 
“Enclosed is a contribution to the Sem- 
inary as an expression of gratitude 
for the Continuing Education staff, 
the Library and the Food Service. I 
also am grateful to receive the Bul- 
letin. Thank you for your contribu- 


tion to the Christian Church,” to P 


the Education Fund 











A Different Kind of Ministry 


Steve Strickler (83 M.Div.) is helping a small ethnic church 
find a new identity. 


by Nathaniel Hartshorne 


A few miles south of Somerville, 
New Jersey, is the town of Man- 
ville whose sons and daughters 
have helped produce the asbestos, 
magnesium, rock wool, and roofing 
materials that have made the 
Johns-Manville Company famous. 

Driving into town, you begin to 
see evidence of who lives here: 
Novicky’s Music Studio is adver- 
tising Polish, Slovak, Ukranian, 
Hungarian, and Russian cassettes 
and LPs and there is a sign in a 
grocery store window for “Heavy, 
Loose Lekvar” and homemade 
kielbasy and kiszky. 

At the foot of South Sixth 
Avenue, the gold onion domes of a 
Russian Orthodox church gleam in 
the hot afternoon sun. On the 
other side of the street, there is a 
modest two-story building that 
might be mistaken for a row house 
except for its church-like facade at 
the entrance with its Calvinist star 
at the top. This is the Hungarian 
Reformed Church of Manville. 

The pastor of this church is 
Steve Strickler (’83 M.Div.), a non- 
Hungarian Presbyterian from 
Portland, Oregon. In 1984, 
Strickler submitted his name as a 


candidate to replace the late An- 
drew Hamza, the former pastor. 
Strickler’s candidacy had created 
what the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick considered to be a 
rather unusual situation: How 
could a recent seminary graduate, 
not of Hungarian or even of 
Eastern European background, nor 
of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church, and not yet ordained, ex- 
pect to succeed one of the best 
known figures of Hungarian life 
and culture in the nation? The 
answer has to do with Strickler’s 
unusual credentials and the 
church’s unusual needs. 


An Early Interest in Eastern Europe 


Although not of Hungarian extrac- 
tion, Steve Strickler is no stranger 
to Hungarian culture. Since the 
age of 16, he has been interested 
in Eastern Europe. “That was 
about the time I made an adult 
confession of faith in Christ,’ he 
recalls. “And coupled with that, I 
had an interest in the church 
behind the Iron Curtain. To me, 
Eastern Europe had become this 
incredibly intriguing, mysterious 
group of countries where the 


church was struggling under 
oppressive governments.” 

At Princeton, Strickler’s interest 
in Eastern Europe began to focus 
on Hungary. He had met several 
Hungarian students there and had 
had talks with Dr. James McCord, 
then the president of the 
Seminary. McCord had made many 
friends in Hungary because of his 
efforts to help Hungarians study 
at Princeton and because of his 
work with the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. 

In his senior year, Strickler met 
Cynthia Plumstead, then a first- 
year student (who is now in her 
final year at Princeton) whom he 
married in the spring. That sum- 
mer, Steve and Cindy departed for 
Hungary to travel and study there 
on a graduate fellowship. 

“T think part of our leaning 
toward Hungary was that it was 
easier to get into,” explains Cindy. 
“It’s not as difficult to get a visa 
and you're freer to move around.” 
The Stricklers also had the bless- 
ing of Reverend Hamza and Dr. 
McCord whose names opened 
doors for them throughout the 
country. 
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Breaking the Language Barrier 


Despite their enthusiasm for their 
new surroundings, the Stricklers 
were still faced with the barrier of 
the Hungarian language, a 
notoriously difficult one with 
which neither had even a nodding 
acquaintance. 


“We spent the first half of the 
year in language school,’ Cindy re- 
calls, “four hours a day, four days a 
week. Also, since we were a married 
couple, we had to live in an apart- 
ment off campus. So there was no 
way we could become as involved 
with the students at the seminary 
in Budapest as we had hoped.’ 


By the beginning of the second 
semester, their focus had changed 
from studying in the seminary to 


reaching out into the countryside. 
Because they had not been 
restricted to a dormitory and had 
found far more freedom than they 
had expected, they had traveled 
more and met more people. 
Moreover, Steve’s M.Div. degree 
proved to be a valuable asset. “In 
Hungary,” he explains, “having 
that degree is as good as being or- 
dained.’ There was also unusual in- 
terest in Princeton Seminary 
among church people in Hungary. 
“Even in the smaller villages they 
had either known someone who 
had studied at Princeton or they 
had seen or heard of Dr. McCord.” 
As a result, from March through 
May, the Stricklers were on the 
road accepting preaching engage- 
ments almost every weekend. 


By this time, Steve and Cindy 
had learned enough of the 
language to make their way 
through simple conversations and 
both were able to compose ser- 
mons out of the kind of un- 
complicated, straightforward 
sentences one finds in children’s 
books. (“Jesus knew the rich young 
man. Jesus loved him. Jesus called 
him to follow.’) 

After almost six months of 
traveling around the countryside, 
preaching sometimes three or four 
times a weekend and growing in- 
creasingly knowledgeable and en- 
thusiastic about Hungary, it was 
not surprising that upon his 
return home, Strickler set his 
sights for Manville. 





The Struggle for a New Identity 


The ordination of Steve Strickler 
and his appointment to the 
Hungarian Reformed Church of 
Manville by the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick was due, in large part, 
to Strickler’s enthusiasm and per- 
suasive powers and the close 
association between the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) and 
the United Church of Christ, with 
which the Hungarian Reformed 
Church of Manville is associated. 
It had to do, too, with that 
church’s search for a new identity. 
Since it was built in 1915, the 
Manville church has served both 
as a source and a repository of 
Hungarian culture. In recent years, 
however, the church has been 
undergoing radical changes. “One 
of the key things we're struggling 
with now is our identity,’ explains 
Strickler. “We have two services on 
Sunday morning: an English- 
language one at 10 and a 
Hungarian one at 11. The English- 
language service will have, say, 40 
people in the congregation and the 
Hungarian one maybe 10 or 
sometimes 20.” 

This bilingual approach is 
reflected in the church’s emerging 
policy toward the community. 
While the smaller congregation 
would like to remain Hungarian, 
the larger one would like to break 
out of the old tradition. Steve ex- 
plains: “Those who attend the 
English-language service are in- 
terested in the church being 
American, a community church. 
Up to now, they’ve never drawn 
people from the community unless 
they were Hungarian. And certain- 
ly they never called a non- 
Hungarian minister. But now we're 
seeking next-door neighbors, peo- 
ple from crosstown, and others 
from the whole community. The 
church must move outward and 
join the rest of the world, not close 
its eyes and concentrate on being 
Hungarian. I think most of the 
congregation realize that to survive 
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The Stricklers did not find the 
persecution of the Reformed 
Church they had expected in 
Hungary. 

“Some kind of arrangement has 
been worked out between the 
church and the government so that 
both coexist quite peacefully,’ says 
Cindy Strickler. “The church 
seems to go about its business and 
take care of its own in terms of 
discipline without the state look- 
ing over its shoulder. If there is a 
problem, it’s the responsibility of 
the Reformed Church’s four 
bishops to take care of it.’ One 
such bishop, Tibor Bartha, is a 
member of the Hungarian Senate. 

During their travels and work in 
Reformed churches throughout the 
country, the Stricklers were never 
questioned by authorities nor were 
their sermons or those written by 
pastors they met ever censored or 
even read. Pastors, he says, are free 
to preach on whatever topics they 
choose. None the Stricklers met or 
heard about, however, had 
challenged or even questioned the 
Kadar Government or its “New 





they have to be inclusive. I think 
this is the reason they like having 
a non-Hungarian minister but one 
who speaks their language.’ 

There is, too, a decline in interest 
among parishioners in teaching 
their children Hungarian. Strickler 
thinks that the older pastors in his 
synod are aware of this trend in 
the church, but are not willing to 
accept it. He hopes to convince 
them that the strength of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church is in 
its traditions, not its dependence 
on the Hungarian language. “I'll 
do all I can to make the language 
live, but that Hungarian-speaking 
congregation will never grow in 
numbers. To survive, we will have 
to open the doors of the church,’ 
Strickler says. 


The Reformed Church in Hungary Today 


Social Order” in their sermons. 


The Stricklers’ view is supported 


by Dr. James I. McCord, who has 


many close friends in Hungary and 


who says, “The underground 


church in Hungary is a myth used 


by fundamentalists to raise 
money.’ In fact, says McCord, the 
Kadar Government has publicly 
thanked the Reformed Church for 
preserving the Hungarian 
language throughout the nation’s 
turbulent history. 

The only oppression of the 
church the Stricklers heard about 
is in Slovakia (the eastern part of 
Czechoslovakia), Carpatho-Russia 
(formerly called Ruthenia), and 


Transylvania, where the Hungarian 


minority population is suffering 
what Hungarians call ‘cultural 


genocide.” This is particularly true 


in the Reformed Church. In Tran- 
sylvania, where the most severe 


repression is occurring, the Roma- 


nian Government has restricted 
enrollment at the Hungarian 


Reformed Seminary at Cluj to two 


or three new students a year and 
the institution is slowly dying. 


Life in the Parish 


Meanwhile, Steve appears to be 
happy with his life and work in 
this small parish of 70. Preaching 
remains his most difficult task, 
with two sermons (one in 


Hungarian, one in English) to com- 


pose each week and too little time 
to compose them. Although fluent 
in his adopted language (one 
Hungarian who has heard him 
preach says he speaks easily and 
without an accent), Steve never- 
theless feels it necessary to have 
his sermons reviewed each week 
for grammar and usage by a 
Hungarian friend. 

Cindy, who has spent the past 
year assisting pastors at the First 
Presbyterian Church of 
Englishtown, NJ, as part of her 


field education at the Seminary, is 
enjoying a well-earned summer 
vacation. Her presence, however, 
has caused some confusion among 
parishioners. Steve explains: “They 
often ask me on pastoral calls, 
‘Why didn’t you bring your wife?’ 
and I have to explain that she 
doesn’t make calls with me. The 
church knew when they hired me 
that they were not getting a tradi- 
tional minister’s wife because she’s 
a minister as well.” 

What’s next in the Strickler 
career? Neither Strickler has any 
immediate plans, of course. But 
neither will rule out the possibility 
of someday sharing a parish. 


Nathaniel Hartshorne is editor of 
the Alumni/ae News. 





The Ordeal of Benjamin Weir 


Faith and self-discipline kept him alive and sane during 


his long captivity. 


by Nathaniel Hartshorne 





When the Reverend Benjamin 
Weir (B.D. 1950) was seized on the 
streets of Beirut on the morning of 
May 8, 1984, he had no clearer 
idea of why he had been kidnapped 
than he had of why he alone 
among the seven American 
hostages was suddenly released 
last month. 

“T was forced down onto the 
floor of the car,’ he told reporters 
soon after his return to the United 
States. “ ‘Now what’s going to 
happen?’ I wondered. But I had a 
very profound sense that I was in 
the hands of God. I was determined 
to do what I could for myself, 
trusting that God would, through 
human instrumentalities, bring 
about my release.” 

It was to be a long and agoniz- 
ing wait characterized by anguish 
and boredom that Weir survived 
by self-discipline and faith. For 
reasons his captors never explained, 
Weir was kept in solitary confine- 
ment for 14 of his 16 months in 
captivity, chained either by his 
wrist or his ankle to a radiator. 
Rather than fight against the 
chain, he used it as his ‘“Protes- 


tant rosary,’ forcing himself to 
remember and thank God for the 
gifts he had received each day—a 
good night’s sleep, enough food, 
his health, and memories of events 
and people he had enjoyed in his 
life. He imagined objects in his 
room as religious images—the light 
cord that extended from the ceiling 
as the arm of Michelangelo’s Adam 
reaching for the hand of God, the 
slats in the shutter of his window 
as a Cloud of witnesses. “I 
remembered phrases from the 
psalms, passages from the New 
Testament. I sang hymns in my 
head [hostages weren’t allowed to 
sing any other way].” 

Despite his being chained and 
forced to wear a blindfold in the 
presence of his guards, Weir still 
found “a certain measure of 
warmth” in his everyday com- 
munication with his captors who, 
he said, treated him with respect. 
They told him about their history 
and their religious beliefs and he 
told them about his, but such con- 
versations were cautious. “Because 
I couldn’t see them, I never really 
trusted them,” he said. “They were 
very guarded in saying anything 
about themselves for fear of reveal- 
ing their identity. I was guarded 
myself because I never knew what 
their objective was.” 

Occasionally, two or more of the 
hostages were allowed to be 
together and talk, and once all 
were taken to a room where they 
were left alone and allowed to 
remove their blindfolds, talk, read 
the Bible, and worship together. 


Good News in July 


Early in July, again for reasons 
that were never explained, Weir’s 
captors suddenly changed their 


minds and allowed him to read a 
newspaper and listen to a radio 
news broadcast. It was then and in 
subsequent weeks that he learned 
about the hijacking of the TWA 
plane, and the kidnapping and 
release of the other American 
hostages. He discovered that his 
wife, representatives of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA), and 
particularly its Program Agency 
(with which he had been associated 
in Lebanon), and others had been 
working to obtain his release. 

On the night of September 14, 
Weir was informed that he was to 
be released to take a message back 
to President Reagan. Within an 
hour, he was out and on his way 
home. 

As a result of his long isolation, 
Weir says he has a better sense of 
his own “fragility, how easily one’s 
life can be snuffed out.” His ordeal 
gave him a new awareness of what 
the Scriptures mean to him and a 
deeper understanding of and sym- 
pathy for all those who are in- 
carcerated or restrained. 

Despite his ordeal, however, Weir 
feels sympathy for the Shiite com- 
munity, which, like any other, is 
composed of many different people 
who “are not all of the same opi- 
nion as my captors.’ But he does 
not plan to return to Lebanon in 
the foreseeable future. “First of all, 
my life might be in danger. And I 
wouldn’t want to be an embarrass- 
ment to the National Evangelical 
Synod [the Christian church in 
Lebanon and Syria with which he 
was affiliated as a fraternal 
worker].” 

For the weeks and perhaps 
months ahead, his only mission is 
to work for the release of his 


fellow hostages. 
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In Memory Of: 

The Reverend Dr. Arthur M. Adams 
(34) for the Arthur M. Adams 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Arthur M. 
Adams (’34) for the Masters in 
Residence Program 

Mary E. Armstrong (’78) for the 
Mary E. Armstrong Memorial 
Library Book Fund 

John Rea Bamford for the Educa- 
tion Fund 

E. Stanley Barclay for the John L. 
Felmeth Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Edward M. Butler for the Educa- 
tion Fund 

Joseph Carlucci for the Joseph 
Carlucci Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend John L. Coleman for 
the Scholarship Fund 

Edward J. Croot for the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Eleanor Graesser Darlington for 
the Eleanor Graesser and J. 
Linn Darlington Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Alfred H. Davies 
(44) for the Education Fund 

The Reverend Samuel (Class of 
1861) and Sarah Dodd for the 
Samuel and Sarah Dodd 
Memorial Book Fund 

J. Albert Durgom for the J. Albert 
Durgom Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Peter K. Emmons 
(15) for the Peter K. and Helen 
W. Emmons Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Charles R. Erdman, Jr., for the 
Charles R. Erdman, Jr. Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Paul E. Ferber for the First 
Presbyterian Church of Cran- 
bury, New Jersey Scholarship 
Fund 

Ernest and Iris Foose for the 
Ernest and Iris Foose Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. John T. 
Galloway (’33), trustee emeritus 
Princeton Seminary, to the John 
T. Galloway Award in Exposi- 
tory Preaching 

Bertha Gehman for the Reverend 
Dr. Orion C. Hopper Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Wayne W. Gray (’29) 
to establish the Wayne W. Gray 
Endowed Seminar at the Center 
of Continuing Education 

The Reverend Dr. Edler Garnet 
Hawkins for the Edler Garnet 
Hawkins Memorial Award for 
Scholastic Excellence 

The Reverend Dr. Seward Hiltner, 
professor of theology and per- 
sonality emeritus, Princeton 
Seminary, for a professorial 
chair in Dr. Hiltner’s name 

The Reverend Linda L. Hofer (’71) 
for the Linda L. Hofer Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. Elmer George Homrighausen 
(24), professor and dean 
emeritus, Princeton Seminary, 
for the Elmer George 
Homrighausen Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

Dr. Norman Victor Hope, Archibald 
Alexander Professor of Church 
History Emeritus, Princeton 
Seminary, for the Norman Victor 
Hope Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

The Reverend DeLoyd Huenink 
(31) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Paul W. Johnston (’41) for the 
Paul W. and William R. 
Johnston Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Dr. David Hugh Jones, professor 
1942-1970, Princeton Seminary, 
for the David Hugh Jones 
Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Imre Kovacs, Sr., for the 
Education Fund 

Richard H. Lackey, Jr., for the 
Richard H. Lackey, Jr. Memorial 
Scholarship Fund 

Mary B. Linen for the Mary B. 
Linen Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

The Reverend David S. MacInnes 
(23) to Speer Library for the 
purchase of books 

Dr. John A. Mackay (’15), presi- 
dent 1936-1959, emeritus 
1959-1983, Princeton Seminary, 
for the Class of 1915 Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

Dr. John A. Mackay (’15), presi- 
dent 1936-1959, emeritus 
1959-1983, Princeton Seimary, 
for the James I. McCord 
Presidential Chair and for the 





John A. Mackay Presidential 
Chair 

Gladys M. Marbet for the Arthur 
J. and Gladys M. Marbet 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

William F. Markwood for the 
Thomas S. Mutch Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

J. Andrew Marsh and Frank 
Marsh for the Education Fund 

Josephine W. Massa for the John 
A. Mackay Presidential Chair 
and for the James I. McCord 
Presidential Chair 

Mrs. William C. Maupai for the 
Reverend Orion C. Hopper 
Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Hazel Thompson McCord for the 
Hazel Thompson McCord Chair 
in Historical Theology, for the 
James I. McCord Presidential 
Chair, and for the Reverend Dr. 
Orion C. Hopper Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. Henry O. Moore (’33) for the 
Education Fund 

Dr. and Mrs. William L. Mudge 
(1896) to establish the Endow- 
ment Fund for Erdman Hall 

The Reverend Charles E. Patton 
(Class of 1899) for the Educa- 
tion Fund 

Julie Revsin for the Julie Revsin 
Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Spencer B. Smith 
(37) for the Class of 1937 50th 
Anniversary Gift 

The Reverend John U. Stephens 
(29) for the Education Fund 

Dr. William E. Stevenson for the 
Education Fund 

The Reverend John B. Tavaglione 
for the Scholarship Fund 


In Honor Of: 

Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant to 
the Newton W. and Betty C. 
Bryant Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Charles J. 
Dougherty (’54) to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Helen Hiltner to a professorial 
chair in Dr. Seward Hiltner’s 
name 

Dr. and Mrs. W. Edward Jordan to 
the James I. McCord Presiden- 
tial Chair and to the John A. 
Mackay Presidential Chair 
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Dr. Guy E. Lambert (38) to the 
John A. Mackay Presidential 
Chair 

The Reverend Nancy J. Lammers 
(81) to the Graham Kislingbury- 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Burlingame Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, president 
emeritus, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, to the James I. 
McCord Presidential Chair and 
to the John A. Mackay 
Presidential Chair 

The Reverend C. Landis Mellinger 
(84) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Robert W. Scott (’45) to the 
John A. Mackay Presidential 
Chair 

The 25th anniversary of the or- 
dination of the Reverend David 
B. McDowell (60) to the James 
I. McCord Presidential Chair 
and to the John A. Mackay 
Presidential Chair 

The 50th anniversary of the 
Reverend Dr. Glenn D. Puder’s 
graduation to establish the Glen 
(M.Div. °35) and Dorothy Puder 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

John R. Seaman (Student at 
Princeton Theological Seminary) 
to the Scholarship Fund 
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Continuing Education Calendar 


NOVEMBER 
4 First Monday 


The Issues of Age: Challenge 
to the Church and Society 


Self-Renewal 
Managing Conflict 
Christians with Secular Power 


Knowing, Seeing, and Telling 
the Gospel 


World Religions Conference 
Stage 1: Understanding the 
World’s Religions 


Paul: Model for Personal 
Transformation 


Art and Exegesis: The 
Artist’s Eye and the 
Church’s Utterance 


Voluntary Organizations 
are Different! 


DECEMBER 
2 First Monday 


Ethical Action as an 
Indicative of Faith 


Piety, Prophecy, Personality: 
An Approach to Preaching in 
the Local Church 


JANUARY 1986 
6-25 Christianity in Central 
America 


The Distinctiveness of 
Christianity and its 
Communication 


6-8 


Ministries in Loss and Grief 


Educational Ministry and 
Learning Styles 


Renewing the Preacher 


Human Interaction 


Life Planning and Personal 
Management 























South Africa and the Christian Conscience 


The churches are in the center of South Africa’s 


apartheid controversy. 


by Charles C. West 


fbx following article has been ex- 
cerpted from Perspective on South 
Africa, a monograph by Charles 
West, Stephen Colwell Professor of 
Christian Ethics at Princeton 
Seminary, which has been pub- 
lished by the Seminary as one of 
its series of Princeton Pamphlets. 


South Africa is a Christian coun- 
try. The Constitution proclaims 
this fact and commends the 
government and the people to the 
guidance of Almighty God. The 
people are Christian. Seventy-seven 
percent of all the inhabitants claim 
membership in some church. Non- 
white people, furthermore, are 
more Christian than whites: 88 
percent of the Christians in South 
Africa are non-white. Other 
religions, including traditional 
African beliefs, claim only a total 
of 5 percent. The churches are in 
the center of the apartheid con- 
troversy. President Botha and 
most of his cabinet are found each 
Sunday in the pews of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Cape Town or 
Pretoria and some of them are 
theologically trained. The Who's 
Who of South African politics is 
full of clergy. At the other extreme, 
Oliver Tambo, the acting chief of 
the African National Congress, 
which is in armed rebellion against 
the government, and Nelson 
Mandela, its imprisoned leader, are 


both devout Christians. Small 
wonder that clergy and theologians 
like Bishop Desmond Tutu and 
Allan Boesak are, in a sense, 
political leaders as well. The 
controversy over public policy in 
South Africa is rooted in the 
Christian consciousness of the 
people. 

But what does it mean to be 
Christian in South Africa? In an 
oversimplified scheme, we can prob- 
ably distinguish three major 
groupings: 

1. Nearly two million Afrikaans- 
speaking whites belong to three 
Reformed churches, the largest of 
which, the Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde Kerk (NGK), is 
closely linked with the leadership 
of the Nationalist party and the 
Afrikaner people by long tradition. 
These churches over the years have 
provided the spiritual context and 
some of the undergirding theology 
for the government’s apartheid 
policy and its support among 
Afrikaners. They, especially the 
NGK, have become more sophisti- 
cated in recent years in their 
approach to this question, in no 
small degree due to ecumenical 
challenges from the World Council 
of Churches and the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. 
They recognize the unity of 
humankind and the equality of all 
peoples, but maintain that ethnic 


diversity is a part of God’s pro- 
vidential arrangement for the 
world. 

This point of view is subject to 
continual internal critique by con- 
scientious Afrikaner Christians 
themselves. Is the church in 
practice making the concept of a 
people more ultimate than the 
unity which all humanity shares? 
Is separate development possible 
without injustice and oppression? 
Is the present policy in South 
Africa not contrary to the saving 
will of God for all? The persistent 
refusal of the church as a whole to 
face these questions has resulted 
in its increasing alienation not 
only from the church ecumenical 
and the world Reformed communi- 
ty but also from its own spiritually 
sensitive members. 


Two Resistance Movements within 
the Church 

Two movements have sprung up 
whose aim is to resist and change 
the pro-apartheid policies of the 
white, Afrikaans-speaking Reformed 
churches. One, Reforum, is primarily 
devoted to the reform of the 
church. The other, the Belydende 
Kring, is politically more radical, a 
member of the United Democratic 
Front, and more interracial in its 
membership and leadership. But 
the object of the two movements 
is the same: to overcome apartheid 
in church and society, in obedience 


to the word of God and the recon- 
ciling work of Christ. 

Church membership itself poses a 
deeper problem. Reformers have 
been a small minority up to now. 
They seem to face three possibilities: 


e A few have broken radically with 
their roots and joined the black or 
the colored Reformed Church, 
accepting its discipline and com- 
munity. The social as well as the 
religious consequences of this in 
an apartheid society are enormous. 
One is cut off from white friends 
and often from family as well. One 
loses all influence in white circles 
and becomes identified with the 
black community, an alien to one’s 
own kin and heritage. 


e A second option is to withdraw 
from the Dutch Reformed Churches 
and join one of the interracial 
churches which belong to the 
South African Council of Churches 
(SACC). This involves a linguistic 
change from Afrikaans to English 
and alienation from the Afrikaner 
community and its church. 


e The third option is to stay 
within the Dutch Reformed 
Churches and promote a protesting 
view of the Gospel from there. 
This involves a struggle that will 
not be successful in the foreseeable 
future, as the lengthening list of 
rejected prophets in the Dutch 
Reformed Church indicates: B.B. 
Keet, Ben Marais, Beyers Naude, 
and others. In 1982, 123 pastors of 
the NGK signed a protest against 
apartheid policies that was intro- 
duced in the general synod of that 
church and soundly voted down. 

This option is suspect in black 
Christian churches as ineffectual 
compromise. But can one give up 
all hope that one’s own people may 
hear the judgment and grace of 
the Gospel? Recently, the issue has 
been sharpened by the charge of 
heresy leveled against the Dutch 
Reformed Church for its theological 
justification of apartheid, a charge 
with which many of these protes- 
tors would agree. Which is the 
greater sin, to continue to work in 
a church like this or to abandon it 
to its heresy? 


2. Over six million blacks belong 
to various African independent 
churches with their own rituals 
and special emphases and very 
little involvement in the country’s 
politics. Their community life, 
their worship, and the pentecostal 
experience tend to become for 
them an alternative to participa- 
tion in the larger society. 


3. The third Christian community 
is the one with which we are most 
familiar: a clear Christian witness 
to all humanity across racial lines 
in church and in society and, 
therefore, a clear opposition to 
policies of separate development 
and the practice of apartheid. Such 
has been the stand of the churches 
connected with the South African 
Council of Churches. 

To the Council belong Anglicans, 
Methodists, Lutherans, Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, non- 
white Reformed, and others. They 
show immense racial variety. The 
Presbyterian Church of Southern 
Africa is about two-thirds white. 
The Congregational Church is 
about two-thirds colored, one 
quarter black, and 10 percent 
white. Two other Presbyterian 
Churches are entirely black. The 
Dutch Reformed Mission Church 
(NGSK), an offshoot of the NGK, 
is entirely colored, as is also the 
Moravian Church. The Dutch 
Reformed Church in Africa, also an 
NGK mission, is entirely black. 
The others—Anglican, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Methodist—are distributed 
in various proportions across the 
racial spectrum. 

Contextual theology in black 
South Africa, whose history John 
de Gruchy lays out in Chapter 4 of 
his book, The Church Struggle in 
South Africa, has now come to a 
focus in the Institute for Contex- 
tual Theology, founded in 1981. 
This movement is an attempt to 
understand the Gospel in the 
context of the black experience in 
South Africa and to theologize 
from there. Some of the issues 
with which it struggles, as Frank 
Chikane, the Institute’s secretary, 
himself laid them out for us, are 
the following: 


e What is the relation between the 
experience of a people and the 
revealed word of God? South 
Africa lives daily with the vivid 
experience of Afrikaner theology 
which makes the Christian 
message subordinate to a par- 
ticular people’s will to survival, 
power, and prosperity. What 
universal understanding of the 
word of God arises out of the con- 
text of black experience as it en- 
counters the Gospel? 

e What is the relation between 
violence and non-violence in the 
struggle for justice? This is an 
ecumenical question with a 
particular South African focus. 

¢ What is the relation between 
human liberation and God’s 
redeeming grace? As Chikane puts 
it, “What does it mean to love 
your enemy in the face of real 
enemies? How can we bear witness 
to the way in which the word of 
God uses us, rather than to our 
use of that word for our purposes, 
even though those purposes be 
liberation? How does the judgment 
and grace by which we all live 
relate to the particular judgment 
of God on the injustices from 
which we suffer?” For Frank 
Chikane, such a question has 
special poignancy. As of this date, 
he is in prison again for his 
participation in the United 
Democratic Front. 

These are all questions which 
black theologians in South Africa 
have themselves articulated. Real 
theology, which can help us all, is 
being done here. 


The Most Integrated Church in 
South Africa 

There are 2 million Roman 
Catholics in South Africa, more 
than 80 percent of them black. 
Not only has the Roman Catholic 
Church kept pace with the churches 
in the SACC in its stand against 
apartheid, it has also become the 
most integrated church in South 
Africa down to the parish level. 
The first joint pastoral letter of 
the Catholic bishops was in 1952. 
Other major pronouncements 
followed in 1972 and 1977. The 
church is an observer in the SACC, 
but there is a great deal of prac- 
tical cooperation. 





There is the work of the South 
African Council of Churches Divi- 
sion of Justice and Reconciliation. 
The SACC is much more than an 
instrument of social service and 
witness. Its purpose, in the words 


of its constitution, is “.. to coor- 
dinate the work and witness of 
churches and missionary societies 
and other Christian organizations 
in South Africa in order more 
effectively to carry out the 
churches’ mission in the world.’ 
This includes the range of issues 
on which the churches cooperate, 
from faith and order, home and 
family life, evangelism and worship, 
to development and community 
projects, emergency aid, and 
political witness. 

The Council of Churches’ pro- 
grams of ministry to people in 
need constantly bring its workers 
into confrontation with the 
authorities who create or aggravate 
these problems and into relations 
with opposition and resistance 
groups which are trying to do 
something about them. The inter- 
church aid program, for example, 
helps poor people in the black 
areas to develop economic, educa- 
tion, and social programs on the 
basis of local community action. 

Another example is ministry to 
the dependents of persons in 
detention, to people and families 
released from detention, and in 
some cases to aid in the legal 
defense of those who are detained 
for political offenses. What is in- 
volved here is a humanitarian 
ministry to those who are victims 
of a police action which has been 
made legal but which is a travesty 
of justice and law. 

A third example is the ministry 
to persons whom the government 
rejects and forgets: senior citizens 
or the disabled who are ejected 
from their homes for non-payment 
of rent or who are unable to get 
pension or relief, the unemployed, 
the migrant laborers, and others. 

One probably cannot describe a 
single theology which guides all 
this activity, beyond a deep convic- 
tion about the injustice and 
inhumanity of apartheid. The 
reflections of Dr. Wolfram Kistner, 


director of the Division of Justice 
and Reconciliation, which I here 
paraphrase, do articulate the spirit 
in which much of the work of the 
South African Council of Churches 
is done. We are confronted, he said, 
with an ideology which claims a 
theological base comparable to, but 
different from, the Nazi ideology in 
Germany. The theological base is 
taken more seriously, and though 
it is also racist, it bases itself more 
explicitly on biblical foundations. 
Its “final solution” for other races 
also results in misery and death, 
but it is based, at least in fantasy, 
on the concept of separate and 
equal development of peoples, each 
in its homeland. 


“Christian witness faces an 
opposing ideological power only 


with the power and hope of 
the Gospel.’ 





The church, therefore, is faced 
with a responsibility for both 
analysis and resistance. It must 
both expose theological and 
sociological error and work to over- 
come the evil consequences of that 
error. There is a constant tempta- 
tion in this struggle to become 
obsessed with enmity and to forget 
self-criticism and prayer for the 
enemy. One must go beyond 
resistance to evil toward the crea- 
tion of new lifestyles. One must 
recreate community where it has 
been broken and build it on an 
interracial base. A positive witness 
to the Gospel in human relations 
must be the basis of resistance to 
injustice. In this effort, it is 
critically important to cultivate 
links between Christian com- 
munities overseas and those under 
threat in South Africa itself: 
covenants of resistance and hope. 
In this context, resistance aims at 
mitigating and delaying the apart- 
heid program by every non-violent 
means possible, through the courts, 
through community organization 
and solidarity, through alternative 
programs, and through publicity 
abroad. Finally, the struggle is 


both ideological and practical. It 
aims at the conversion of the op- 
pressor through resistance in the 
name of a more biblical and 
evangelical promise. 

One must, finally, mention the 
particular Christian witness 
carried on by white South African 
students in their resistance to 
military conscription. The South 
African government recognizes 
conscientious objection on the 
basis of total resistance to violence 
on religious grounds. This, 
however, is not the issue. The 
South African army is fighting in 
Angola, in Namibia, and is often 
used to attack demonstrations and 
enforce apartheid within South 
Africa itself. The SACC resolution 
on conscientious objection in 1974 
went so far as to say that the 
Christian tradition, both Catholic 
and Reformed, “has regarded the 
taking up of arms as justifiable, if 
at all, only in order to fight a just 
war, which excludes defense of a 
basically unjust and discrimina- 
tory society.” 

It is selective conscientious 
objection which is here being 
defended, a position which has 
since been affirmed by the Roman 
Catholic bishops and by member 
churches of the SACC which have 
urged the government to make pro- 
vision for it in the law. The govern- 
ment, however, has not done so. 
The penalty for refusing military 
service has recently been raised to 
six years in prison. Even public 
demonstration against the con- 
scription law has led to arrests 
and convictions. The brunt of this 
witness has fallen on groups like 
the Students’ Union for Christian 
Action (SUCA), an interracial 
group, and on particular young 
people faced with the call to 
military service. The churches may 
and do stand behind them by 
testimony in court, by providing 
advice and personal support, and 
by continuing pressure that the 
law may be changed. But on the 
exposed frontier, Christian witness 
faces an opposing ideological 
power only with the power and 
hope of the Gospel. 





Administrative Appointments 





John Prager 


John Prager 


Although not yet 40, John Prager, 
the newly appointed associate 
director of development, has 
already enjoyed several careers. A 
graduate of Harvard Law School, 
he has worked as an associate in 
the New York law firms of 
Milbank, Tweed, Hadley & McCloy 
and Stroock, Stroock & Lavan. In 
New Jersey, where he is also a 
member of the bar, Prager was 
deputy attorney general and 
counsel to the Department of 
Higher Education from 1973-75. 

In 1979, Prager changed careers 
from the law to fund-raising when 
he was appointed assistant direc- 
tor of development for Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts in 
New York City. 

Three years later, he enrolled in 
the M.Div. Program at Princeton 
Seminary from which he was 
graduated in June. 

Today, as associate director of 
development and part-time legal 
counsel for the Seminary, Prager 
has managed to combine his many 
talents to the advantage of all. 


Nathaniel Hartshorne 


The career of Nathaniel Hartshorne, 
the new director of publications, 
has spanned both journalism and 
corporate publications. In the 
1950s, he worked as a staff writer 


Nathaniel Hartshorne 


and editor for Vision, a Latin 
American newsmagazine published 
in New York and circulated 
throughout Latin America. In 
1958, he joined Printers’ Ink as an 
associate editor specializing in 
international marketing. 

In 1960, Hartshorne moved to 
Princeton to become the first 
editor of the newly formed Publica- 
tions Division of Educational 
Testing Service (ETS). While at 
ETS, he served as manager of 
writing services in the Publica- 
tions Division, director of program 
publications in the Elementary 
and Secondary School Programs 
Division, and manager of editorial 
services in the Corporate Informa- 
tion Services Division. 

During his career, Mr. Hartshorne 
has published articles and short 
stories in Harper’s, The Saturday 
Evening Post, The New York 
Times, Look, and numerous other 
publications and has served as a 
member of the Editorial Committee 
of the American Psychological 
Association. 


Matthew Spina 


Matthew Spina, Princeton’s new 
director of financial aid, has been 
helping students with their finan- 
cial problems since he himself was 
a student. From the time he 
entered Rutgers University as a 


Matthew Spina 


freshman until his graduation in 
1980, he worked in that universi- 
ty’s financial aid office. After his 
graduation, he continued his work 
there on a full-time basis. 

In 1982, Spina left Rutgers for 
the University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey at 
Newark where he served as coor- 
dinator of financial aid. 

His most recent position was 
assistant director of financial aid 
at St. Peter’s, a Roman Catholic 
college of 2500 undergraduates in 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Job Changes 


The following persons remain on 
the Seminary’s administrative staff 
with changes in job or title: 


Chase Hunt, formerly director of 
planned giving, has been 
appointed director of development. 


Judith Lang was promoted from 
assistant to the registrar to 
assistant registrar. 


Marsha Roche has been named 
controller. She was formerly assis- 
tant to the vice president for 
financial affairs. 

inancial affai 








A Mission Society at PTS 


Today, a group of young students has once again taken the 
initiative in world mission. 


by Scott Sunquist 


iF the summer of 1886, D.L. 
Moody, the evangelist, assembled 
250 college students at Mt. 
Hermon, Massachusetts, for what 
he called a College Students’ Sum- 
mer School for Bible Study. The 
school was to be loosely structured 
and designed to bring college 
students together informally with 
the Bible and a Bible teacher. 

Among the students gathered at 
Mt. Hermon that summer was 
Robert Wilder, a recent graduate of 
Princeton University and the son 
of missionaries. Wilder’s mission 
was to recruit from among his 
young colleagues as many 
volunteers as he could find to 
become foreign missionaries. Thus, 
by the time it ended after four 
weeks, Moody’s Bible school had 
developed into a mission school as 
Wilder quietly went about his 
recruiting, signing up 100 students 
for missionary work overseas. This 
was the beginning of what became 
the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions (SVM), which 
sent thousands of missionaries 
overseas, nurtured many mission 
leaders, and made the greatest 
single impact of the century on 
the missions movement. There 
were several aspects of the move- 
ment that made it unusual. First, 
it was managed by students. 
Second, it was ecumenical, 
consisting of Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, and Episcopalians. 
Many of the future leaders of these 
churches, such as Robert E. Speer, 
were leaders in this movement. 
Finally, the SVM developed new 
approaches to the problems and 
issues of world mission through 
new structures and ideas. 

Today, a century after the 
establishment of the Student 


Volunteer Movement, a group of 
students has once again taken the 
initiative in world mission. At the 
annual gathering of the American 
Society of Missiology (ASM) at 
Trinity Theological Seminary in 
Deerfield, Illinois, last June, 
George Hunsberger, Garry Parker, 
and Scott Sunquist, all doctoral 
students at Princeton Seminary, 
with the support and encourage- 
ment of Professor Samuel H. 
Moffett, initiated a new interna- 
tional organization for students in 
the field of missiology: the 
Fellowship of Students of Missi- 
ology (FSM). The three main pur- 
poses of the new organization are: 


1. To affirm together the world 
mission of the church 

2. To provide mutual support and 
encouragement in the pursuit of 
reflection and analysis of 
missiological issues 

3. To cultivate relationships with 
the broader community of 
missiologists (particularly in 
association with the ASM) 


Like the ASM, the new FSM 
will be made up of missiologists 
from the three major streams of 
the church: the evangelical, con- 
ciliar, and Roman Catholic. This 
cooperation in scholarship, work, 
and ministry has been a key com- 
ponent in the structure and life of 
the ASM. The new organization 
will formulate and disseminate the 
ideas of missiologists by means of 
a newsletter and a journal. The 
student fellowship will have an 
annual members’ meeting imme- 
diately prior to the ASM meeting 
to encourage involvement in both 
organizations. 

Toward the 21st Century 

Like the Student Volunteer Move- 

ment of a century ago, the FSM is 
also a missiological product of its 


time. In 1886, much of the world 
was still without knowledge of 
Christ; hence, the watchword of 
the new organization expressed its 
concern: “the evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” The 
greatest needs then were for 
volunteers and financial support, 
both of which the SVM responded 
to. In 1985, much of the world is 
still without knowledge of Christ, 
but the mission field is much less 
easily defined than it was a cen- 
tury ago. National churches have 
existed for decades in countries 
that were just beginning to receive 
missionaries in the 1880s. Today, 
the SVM is concerned not only 
with the single call of evangeliza- 
tion but with the issues of encul- 
turation, inter-religious dialogue, 
development, and liberation as 
well. How the church relates its 
mission to each cultural setting 
will depend on the missiological 
understanding of church leaders. 
The founders of the FSM hope to 
contribute to the shaping of 
missiological thinking as the 
church enters the 21st century. 
The organization will be centered 
at Princeton Seminary, which has 
continually exhibited leadership 
not only in training mission- 
aries but in shaping ecumenical 
and missionary thinking as well. 


For Further Information 

Inquiries about the Fellowship of 
Students of Missiology or financial 
gifts to help the organization get 
started may be sent to: Fellowship 
of Students of Missiology, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
CN821, Princeton, NJ 08542. 


Scott Sunquist is a Ph.D. candidate 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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Jane Dempsey Douglass: History in 


the Making 


by Barbara Chaapel 





When students enrolled in CHO1 
gathered in Stuart Hall, room 5, 
this fall for the first day of class, 
they witnessed history in the mak- 
ing. The two professors team- 
teaching the course were both 
women — a first for PTS’ church 
history department. One was Dr. 
Kathleen McVey, an assistant 
professor of church history since 
1979 who received tenure last 
spring; the other, Dr. Jane 
Dempsey Douglass, who joined the 
faculty just this fall as the first 
Hazel T. McCord Professor of 
Historical Theology. 

For Jane Douglass, the decision 
to come to Princeton was not an 
easy one. She enjoyed her work as 
professor of church history at the 
School of Theology at Claremont 
in California and professor of 
religion at Claremont Graduate 
School, having taught at both 
since 1963. Describing those years, 
she recalls a “closely knit faculty, 
a strong sense of Claremont’s 
special mission, and good 


colleagues.” There was also a family’s 
uprooting to consider, although 
two of three children are now in 
college, and her husband’s 
response to a coast-to-coast move 
was enviable: “This frees me to 
take stock, to relish new oppor- 
tunities, to make new choices.” 

And “choices” is the right word! 
Jane Douglass chose to come to 
Princeton. Why? “The next years 
represent an important turning 
point for our whole church,’ she 
reflects, “especially in light of 
reunion. As I have become more 
and more involved in the church, I 
believe it is important to invest my 
teaching energies at this time in a 
Presbyterian seminary.’ Her 
Presbyterian students at Claremont 
were ‘“‘very few but good,’ but 
since two-thirds of Princeton’s 
student body is Presbyterian, she 
knew she would have the 
opportunity to work with large 
numbers of future pastors in the 
denomination. 


An Exciting Place to Be 

She also believes that at this 
moment Princeton is a particularly 
exciting place to be. “The institution 
is at an important point in its life 
and history,” she explains. “It is 
more conscious of the need for 
participation of students who are 
women and minorities, and the 
expanding faculty includes more 
women and people of color. They 
will ask new and different questions 
of the Seminary, of the church, and 
of theology.” 

Princeton is also fertile ground 
for a church historian, according to 
Douglass. Presbyterians have 
always cared about history, and 
Princeton’s heritage is replete with 
Reformation historians deeply 
committed to the wedding of 


history and theology. “I am a 
historian by vocation,’ she affirms, 
“part of a community of scholars 
who believe history is necessary to 
help us understand the present 
and make intelligent decisions 
about the future. Here, I will have 
a broad community of colleagues 
in my own department, a luxury at 
most other seminaries in the 
country.” PTS has nine historians. 

Because of the size and quality 
of the department faculty, 
Douglass believes that Princeton is 
a place where church history can 
be taught with enormous profit for 
students. But the obstacle of 
disinterest must be overcome first. 
“T enjoy church history for its own 
sake, but I know a lot of students 
have no natural affinity for 
history,’ she says, smiling. ‘That 
was even more true in California 
than I expect it will be here in the 
East. I saw a lot of history-anxiety 
in my entering students — they 
feared it would be useless, difficult, 
and a hurdle to be jumped. 

“The challenge is to help them 
get significantly involved with 
their own past and their own 
traditions — the ideas which have 
shaped who they are — as well as 
encountering new traditions.’ 
History, Douglass firmly believes, 
helps students see the complexities 
of decision-making and learn to 
cope with the phenomenon of 
change in the life of the church. 
“People who think the church has 
always been as it was in their 
grandparents’ day have a very 
narrow range of choices.’ 

She continues: ‘History can free 
us all from the narrowness of our 
own experiences. We are all 
prisoners of a very limited 
experience, and the church of 





today is raising very different 
questions from the ones it may 
have raised for us in the past.” 

Douglass has learned to question 
and expand her own knowledge of 
church history from listening to 
her students from many cultural 
backgrounds. A Japanese- 
American student in a class at 
Claremont, for example, asked for 
help in learning about the history 
of the Christian church in Japan in 
order to see how it has affected 
Japanese-Americans today. Working 
with students in Kenya, where she 
spent part of a sabbatical year, 
spotlighted for her the strong bias 
towards the Western and European 
experience of Christianity that 
pervades the way church history is 
usually taught. “Students from 
African, Latin American, and 
Asian churches raise essential 
questions for the contemporary 
church in America,” says Douglass. 

Her specialties are the late 
Middle Ages and the Reformation, 
but since her chair is an addition 
to the faculty and not a replace- 
ment, she envisions “a marvelous 
opportunity to develop new 
courses and to venture beyond the 
basic requirements.” Some examples 
are: a study of women’s experience 
during the Reformation, a look at 
western Christians in the Middle 
Ages as they encountered non- 
European cultures, and a focus on 
the experience of the laity and on 
congregational life throughout the 
church’s history. 

How European missionaries 
interacted with Caribbean people 
during the Reformation period, for 
example, may reveal a lot about 
how the attitudes of today’s 
church toward evangelism have 
been shaped. Such knowledge 
would surely be of value to a 
contemporary pastor, she feels. 


What Women Were Saying 

and Doing 

Roland Bainton has already 
published several volumes on 
women in the Reformation, but few 
church historians have taken this 
topic seriously. For the most part, 
in Douglass’ opinion, women have 


had to raise this subject, as she 
herself did in the Warfield lectures 
at PTS in 1983, now published in a 
book just released entitled Women, 
Freedom and Calvin. “Most people 
who study the Reformation are not 
in touch with what women were 
saying and doing, yet that certainly 
would have influenced Calvin’s 
view of women’s public role in the 
church,” she affirms. “Do you ask 
yourself different questions when 
you ask from a woman’s point of 
view, and does that shed new light 
on the mainstream of the church? 
“If women clarify women’s ex- 
periences, does that not bring new 
understanding, not just for 
women’s history but for the history 
of the whole church?” If one works 
a jigsaw puzzle without all the 
pieces and tries to make a picture, 
it is distorted. In church history, 
many pieces are missing because 
women’s experiences have been 
missing. “Historians have tried to 
force the puzzle together without 
information from half of the human 
race,’ she explains. “Women have 
had double discrimination from be- 
ing both female and laypeople. 
Church history has generally been 
written as the history of the male 
clergy, not the history of the laity.’ 
In a course on the history of 
congregations in the Middle Ages 
and Reformation in Strasbourg, 
she intends to help students 
discover the history of the interac- 
tion between clergy and laity by 
sending them to primary-source 
material, as well as to contemporary 
social historians and historians of 
theology, worship, pastoral care, 
and book publishing. Douglass 
hopes to give students a feel for 
“the complexity of church life in a 
medieval and Reformation town, 
how the people interacted, how 
conflicts and debates among differ- 
ing religious groups were resolved.” 
In addition to her scholarship, 
Jane Douglass also brings to 
Princeton an ecumenical commit- 
ment. She grew up Presbyterian 
and discovered the ecumenical 
movement in college when she 
became involved in the World 


Student Christian Federation. 
“The ecumenical mindset I 
developed then has stayed with 
me,’ she says. She was co-chair of 
the Lutheran-Reformed Dialogue 
for North America for three years. 
This dialogue resulted last year in 
a study book on the issues of 
intercommunion and pulpit-sharing 
among Lutheran and Reformed 
churches. Both have been a reality 
in Europe for more than 10 years. 
In December in Geneva, the 
dialogue will be carried to a world 
level as a team of Reformed and 
Lutheran clergy and laity from 
around the globe meet to begin 
three years discussing the unity of 
the churches on these theological 
issues. Douglass will represent the 
World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches in the dialogue with the 
Lutheran World Federation. She is 
thankful that Princeton values 
such involvement for its faculty. 

Paradoxically, world ecumenical 
discussion is paralleled by a 
resurgence of denominationalism 
that makes dialogue harder. “It’s 
the swing of the pendulum,” she 
explains. “Some of our ecumenical 
expectations may have been naive 
because we focused more on the 
practical than the theological. 
Avoiding the theological issues is 
counter-productive. The more I 
study the Reformation, the more I 
understand that it was not just a 
static event, but also a stance 
which gives people courage to be 
prophetic and to identify 
themselves with change.” 

A native Wilmingtonian 
(Delaware), she finds coming back 
East a change she enjoys. “Here 
people enjoy history enough to 
preserve it. They value and protect 
their old buildings and historical 
sites.’ But she returns to her roots 
having begun to see the church 
through new eyes during those 
years of ecumenical involvement 
and teaching in a multi-cultural 
enviroment. Princeton Seminary’s 
vision will be broadened by what 
she has seen. 


Barbara Chaapel is director of 
public information at PTS. 
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In Memory of: 

The Reverend Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake (’32), trustee 1954-1985, 
Princeton Seminary, for the 
Education Fund and the 
Presidential Chairs 

C. Stuart and Lucie Shriver 
Cooper for the Henry B. and 
Bellmina McGill Cooper 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Jack M. Croup (’40) 
for the Alumni/ae Roll Call 

Emily S. Duprat for the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Vernon L. 
Farnham (’36) for the 
Presidential Chairs 

The Reverend William J. Frazer 
(34) for the Education Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Robert E. 


Hansen (’43) for the Robert E. 


Hansen Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


Myrtle Hartung for the 
Scholarship Fund 

Frances Owens Kirk for the 
Education Fund 

Graham Kislingbury for the 
Graham Kislingbury-First 
Presbyterian Church of 
Burlingame Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Dr. John A. Mackay (’15), president 
1936-1959, Princeton Seminary, 
for the Presidential Chairs 

The Reverend Charles B. Robinson 
(40) for the Alumni/ae 
Roll Call 

James E. Swartz for the 
Education Fund 

The Reverend Donald F. Taylor 
(52) for the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Whitney M. Trousdale for the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Robert A.N. Wilson, 
Jr. (26) for the Education Fund 


In Honor of: 
The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle 
(30) for the Scholarship Fund 
The Reverend Bransford Eubank 
(30) for the Courtney Hughes 
and Alice May Castle Fenn 
and the Joseph Beverley and 
Mary Bell Broocke Eubank 
Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 
Kyung-Chik Han (’29) for the 
Program for Asian-American 
Theology and Ministry 
James I. McCord, president 
emeritus, Princeton Seminary, 
for the Presidential Chairs 
Ione Sikes for the Tennent 
Campus Fund 
Ruth Anne Taylor (’85) for the 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Cranbury Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


Dr. 
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